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PREFACE 

The  rearing  of  children  has  claimed  the  time  and  energies  of  men, 
since  the  beginning  of  society.    This  social  factor  has  constituted  one  of 
man's  major  problems.    The  continuance  of  such  problems,  throughout  the 
history  of  man  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  civic  pattern  is  not  inherited 
and  each  new  member  must  be  molded  into  the  modes  of  conduct  which  will  aid 
him  in  taking  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  social  structure  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

For  this  adjustment  society  offers  a  program  of  training  called 
education.    Education,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  the  process  whereby  the 
young  members  are  adapted  to  the  group  pattern  of  behavior.    It  is  hoped 
that  the  youth  so  adjusted  will  be  enabled  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
part  in  the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  group.    The  rapidity 
of  change  wbich  is  characteristic  of  modern  society  makes  old  methods  no 
longer  sufficient.    Educational  means  must  be  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  changing  order  and  to  make  the  individual  adaptable  to  these  changes.  The 
main  purpose  of  education,  therefore,  is  to  help  individuals  to  live  happy 
and  efficient  lives. 

With  millions  of  citizens  seeking  employment,  with  thousands  unfitted 
for  service  even  if  opportunities  were  presented  for  employment,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  how  well  education  is  fulfilling  this  purpose.    This  problem 
demands  the  most  careful  study  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation.    The  Negro 
youth,  because  of  the  occupational  restrictions  placed  upon  him  by  the 
fortuitous  circumstances  of  his  race  and  color,  is  a  tragic  figure  in  the 
midst  of  a  widespread  unemployment  situation.    Handicapped  by  racial 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  employers  and  restricted  by  meager  preparation 
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he  is  in  many  localities  the  last  to  he  employed  and  the  first  to  he 
dismissed.    Lured  on  by  false  ideals  and  suffering  from  the  lack  of 
vocational  direction  Negro  boys  and  girls  leave  school  unprepared  for 
useful  service  or  crowd  into  the  ranks  of  overcrowded  professions.    Such  a 
situation  leaves  only  a  few  in  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  tradesmen  and 
business  men  among  their  people. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  vocational  guidance  for  Negro  pupils  of 
eastern  Virginia  and  indeed  the  state  as  a  whole.  All  schools  in  general 
and  Negro  schools  in  particular  have  been  concerned  with  those  pupils  who 
persist  through  the  prescribed  courses.  Little  thought  however,  has  been 
given  to  the  large  percentage  who  are  forced  for  one  reason  or  another  to 
drop  out  before  reaching  this  goal.  These  withdrawals  make  up  the  mass 
citizenry  of  our  city,  state  and  nation. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  set  forth  the  status  of  the  Negro  in 
the  world  of  work,  to  consider  the  school  as  an  agency  for  serving  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  Negro,  to  assemble  data  relative  to  one- 
hundred  withdrawals  from  a  Negro  school  in  eastern  Virginia  and  to  offer  a 
curriculum  in  keeping  with  their  occupational  opportunities.    The  school 
referred  to  is  composed  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  is  known  as  an 
Intermediate  School.    This  is  done  that  the  school  will  better  serve  its 
purpose  of  fitting  pupils  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  work. 

Acknowledgement  of  the  many  sources  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  thesis  is  made  at  the  points  where  materials  are  cuoted. 
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CHAPTER  1. 
SOCIAL  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATION 

American  education  has  developed  no  definite  goal  or  purpose  toward 
which  the  American  people  should  work  in  their  attempt  to  train  its  youth 
for  citizenship.    Educators  are  not  in  agreement  regarding  objectives  nor 
have  the  respective  states  concerned  themselves  «bout  this  matter,    7/hile  v.e 
are  not  interested  in  the  general  policies  of  the  Russian  and  German 
Governments,  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  these  countries  have  definite 
national  aims  which  they  hope  to  realize  through  education. 

The  pendulum  of  methods  and  aims  in  American  education  swings  from  one 

extreme  to  the  other.    The  uncertainty  and  blunders  caused  by  this  lack  of 

stability  are  surely  not  beneficial  to  its  future  citizens  nor  to  those  who 

are  intrusted  with  their  training.    At  a  given  period  educators  may  advocate 

certain  ends  but  before  these  are  realized  changes  are  suggested.    As  a 

result,  we  are  just  as  undecided  to-day  as  we  were  many  years  ago  regarding 

educational  objectives.    In  the  future,  through  toil  and  blunders,  we  must 

still  hope  for  a  revelation  of  the  long  sought  purpose  in  education  which 

the  years  have  failed  to  uncover.    But  by  gleaning  here  and  there  from  life's 

activities,  we  may  come  to  understand  th^t: 

"A  basic  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  knowledge,  habits, 
attitudes  and  skills  which  will  make  participation  the 
rule.    Universal  oarti citation  in  education,  is  essential 
for  the  best  individual  and  group  growth* "  x 

The  school  must  constantly  change  in  order  to  fulfil  these  purposes. 

The  members  of  society  must  be  prepared  to  solve  the  following  problems 

that  confront  them: — Problems  of  community  life,  problems  of  state  a.nd 

National  Government,  and  problems  of  inter-national  relationships.  The 

public  must  look  to  the  school  as  the  logical  agency  for  training  for 

1    Vvitty,  Paul  A.,  "Educational  Philosophy  and  Experiments lism"  in 
"Religious  Education"    (June  1933),  p.  303. 
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intelligent  and  active  participation  in  the  above  elements.    The  school 
properly  organized,  properly  equipped,  and  fitly  administered  is  the 
institution  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  our  civic  life  and 
unifying  it. 

"Education  in  the  TJnited  States,  should  be  guided  by 
a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  democracy.  It 
is  the  ideal  of  democracy  that  the  individual  and 
society  may  find  fulfillment  each  in  the  other. 
Democracy  sanctions  neither  exploitation  of  the 
individual  by  society,  nor  the  disregard  of  the 
interest  of  society  by  the  individual.    This  ideal 
demands  that  human  activities  be  placed  upon  a  high 
level  of  efficiency;  that  to  this  efficiency  be 
added  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these 
activities  and  loyalty  to  the  best  ideals  involved; 
and  that  the  individual  choose  that  vocation  and 
those  forms  of  social  service  in  which  his 
personality  may  develop  and  become  most  effective. 
For  the  achievement  of  these  ends,  democracy  must 
place  chief  reliance  upon  education."  * 

The  decision  here  follows  the  line  of  logical  analysis.    One  who  would 

build  must  first  conceive  the  type  of  structure,  draw  plans,  select  materials 

and  then  set  to  work  in  making  his  dream  a  reality.    So  it  is  with  the 

formulation  of  aims  in  education.    First  the  ideals  and  traditions  to  be 

perpetuated,  the  life  problems  to  be  solved,  needed  improvements  in  the 

social  order  are  all  to  be  considered.    Then  the  formation  of  schemes  by 

which  these  dreams  might  become  actualities. 


Understandings  and  Aprreciations 
The  real  purpose  of  education  is  to  aid  the  members  of  society  to  live 
happily  and  well.    Pupils  engaged  in  the  job  of  education  are  studying  life 
and  should  be  learning  how  to  live.    How  v.rell  those  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  attendance  at  school  will  be  able  to  face  the  real  problems  of  life,  will 
depend  largely  upon  how  well  education  has  helped  them  in  an  understanding 


2    The  Ordinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Bulletin,  1918,  No. 
P.  9. 
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of  the  solution  of  these  problems  and  their  duties  as  potential  citizens. 

Brewer  speaking  in  this  connection"  in  "Opportunity"  states  that: 

"This  relationship  is  an  intimate  one,  since  your  school 
work  should  make  your  later  occupational  life  more 
effective  and  since  civic  and  home  making  problems 
depend  for  their  solution,  on  increased  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  all  workers.    School  exists  to  prepare  you 
for  better  living  to-day  end  tomorrow."  yt 

An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  life  and  its  activities  is 

possible  only  when  one  is  able  to  associate  and  interpret  experiences  and 

ideals.    Tc  this  end  training  is  a  necessary  factor.    Through  education  one 

should  be  awakened  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  life  and  its  purposes. 

Through  a  knowledge  of  these  one  will  acouire  the  following  understandings 

and  appreciations  which  will  aid  in  a  larger  and  better  adjustment  to  life 

and  its  activities: 

Un  d  er s ten d ing  s  ^ 


l....The  understanding  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  forms 
of  life. 

2. . ..The  understanding  of  the 
necessity  of  man's  adaptation 
to  changing  conditions. 
5.... The  understanding  of  how 
modern  science  has  transformed 
ways  of  thinking  and  living. 
4.,.. The  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  the  social  heritage 
to  man's  development. 
5.... The  understanding  of  man's 
constant  endeavor  to  improve 
his  living  conditions. 
6.... The  understanding  of 
democracy  as  a  method  of  living 
and  thinking. 

7.... The  understanding  that 
modern  people  are  endeavoring 
to  recognize  human  relations. 


8.... The  understanding  that 
government  in  a  democracy  rests  upon 
the  consent  and  civic  responsibility 
of  the  governed. 
.... 

operation  of  economic  factors. 

10... The  understanding  of  how  to 

choose  a  vocation. 

11... The  understanding  of  the 

relation  to  man's  development  of 

humanizing  economic  and  industrial 

life. 

12... The  understanding  of  the  functior 
of  family  life. 

13... The  understanding  of  the  relatior 
of  health  to  human  development. 
14... The  understanding  of  recreation 
as  a  creative  agency. 
15... The  understanding  of  man's 
increasing  control  of  his  social 
environment . 


Appreciations 

l....The  appreciation  of  human  2.... The  appreciation  of  shared 

nature.  activity. 

3  aowin,  Enoch  Burton,  V/heatley  and  Brewer,  Jchn  M.,  "Occupations", 
Revised  Edition,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1923.,  p.  9. 

4  Bulletin,  State  Board  of  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia,  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Printing.,  (November  1932),  pp.-  20-27. 

5  Ibid.,  to.  3£-33. 
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3.... The  appreciation  of  humor. 
4.... The  appreciation  of  good 
workmanship. 

5.... The  appreciation  of  high 
standards  of  conduct. 


6.... The  appreciation  of  the 
achievement  of  thinking. 
7.... The  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful. 


The  above  elements  are  essential  to  successful  and  harmonious  living. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  training  in  them  one  asserts: 

"We  busy  ourselves  vith  each  of  the  school  studies  in 
order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  these  activities 
better  and  to  develop  and  manifest  these  attitudes  in  all 
we  do."  6 

Development  of  knowledge 

In  an  autocracy  education  is  reserved  for  the  few,  but  in  a  democracy 

it  is  made  available  to  all.    Education  in  the  latter  and  especially  public 

education,  exists  that  each  member  of  such  a  society  may  prepare  for  a 

happy  and  productive  life.    Goldthwaite  realizing  the  danger  of  illiteracy 

in  a  popular  form  of  government  asserts  that: 

"The  greatest  danger  to  the  republic  is  ignorance.  ,_, 
Intelligence  is  the  foundation  of  free  government." 

Through  the  process  of  training  individuals  gain  a  specific  knowledge  of 

themselves,  of  the  social  ideals  and  of  traditions  and  government.  Through 

a  knowledge  of  these  they  will  constantly  endeavor  to  improve  their  living 

conditions,  realize  their  positions  as  members  of  the  group  and  thus  accept 

willingly  group  responsibilities.    Such  knowledge,  attitudes  and  activities 

wilL  assist  in  an  intelligent  adjustment  and  economic  fitness.    As  citizens 

and  workers  each  member  of  society  should  acquire  through  education,  the 

Q 

following  knowledge: 

1.  Knowledge  of  certain  Qualifications  as  to  age, 
preparation  and  sex  for  entering  various  vocations. 

2.  Knowledge  of  certain  general  and  specific 
abilities  and  skills  necessary  to  success  in  most 
occurs t ions. 


6.  Gowin,  Wheatley  and  Brewer,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

7.  Goldthwaite,  V^re,  in  "The  Philosophy  of  Ingersoll",  Paul  Elder  and 
Company,  New  York,  1906.,  p.  61. 

8.  Bulletin,  State  Board  of  Fd^cation,  op.  cit.,  pp.  26-17. 
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3.  Knowledge  that  vocations  differ  in  regard  to 
conditions,  safety,  and  ability. 

4.  Knowledge  that  all  honest  labor  is  worthy  and 
choice  of  a  vocation  should  be  based  upon  the 
peculiar  service  that  the  individual  can  render  to 
society,  personal  satisfaction  in  the  occupation, 
remuneration,  ability  and  the  possibility  of 
advancement. 

5.  That  wide  choice  of  occupation  depends  upon  careful 
study  of  all  factors. 

6.  That  modern  economic  life  is  based  uprn  a  system 
of  acquisitive  ethics. 

7.  That  democracy  rests  upon  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

8.  That  industry  should  be  organized  so  that  it  will 
enrich  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  all. 

3.    That  the  family  is  the  most  important  agency  in 
providing  physical  care  and  education  for  children 
during  the  period  of  infancy. 

10.  That  health  is  basic  to  human  progress.  Economic 
reorganization  and  health  education  are  means  of 
banishing  disease. 

11.  That  every  people  has  some  form  of  religion 
through  which  life  is  interpreted. 

Development  of  Skills 
The  Cardinal  Princi;ler:  of  Secondary  Education  designate  vocational 
training  as  one  of  the  seven  objectives  of  education.      The  purpose  of  the 
acouisiticn  of  skill  is  to  maintain  an  efficient  economic  and  social  status. 
Skill  for  the^e  purposes  may  be  of  the  hajid  and  mentality  or  of  the  mental 
faculties  independent  of  economic  skill.    Although  man's  working  hours  are 
constantly  being  shortened  it  is  a  fact  that  the  major  portion' of  his  waking 
hours  are  s^ent  in  making  a  living  or  in  social  intercourse.  Education, 
therefore,  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  such  knowledge  and  skills 
that  will  enable  him  to  do  well  the  things  for  which  his  particular  interest, 
capacity  and  aspirations  best  fit  him.    Education  here  should  be  a  real 
means  of  aiding  one  to  sustain  himself  in  accordance  with  his  capacity,  his 
environment  and  his  opportunities.    In  reference  to  skill  Earhnrt  says: 


8    "The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education",  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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"In  addition  to  the  various  types  of  teaching  which  aim  to 
increase  knowledge  and  to  arouse  aesthetic  and  social 
appreciation,  there  are  school  exercises  which  have  as 
their  purpose  the  increase  of  skill  and  the  rendering  of 
certain  processes  automatic  or  habitual."  ° 

Speaking  in  the  same  connection,  Thorndike  states  that: 

"No  one  would  assert  that  skill  is  the  total  aim,  and  no 
one  would  deny  that  it  is  a  fraction  of  the  aim,  of 
education.    The  chief  facts  about  it  which  are  likely 
to  pass  unnoticed  are,  its  afpropriateness  where  the 
effort  to  give  knowledge  is  relatively  wasteful,  and 
its  service  as  an  impersonal  pleasure. 

So,  in  proportion  as  the  schools  are  attended  by  a 
wider  and  wider  selection  and  retain  the  un scholarly 
types  till  sixteen  or  eighteen  instead  of  till  twelve 
or  fourteen,  skill  becomes  properly  a  larger  and 
larger  factor  in  their  proximate  aims.    Skill  may  be, 
for  almost  all  individuals  to  some  extent,  a  source 
of  impersonal  pleasure. 

It  is  commonly  more  truly  cultural  or  refining  than  an 
interest  in  correct  manners,  speech  or  opinions  about 
the  fine  arts  10 

These  facts  concerning  the  value  and  importance  of  skill  as  a  goal  in 

education  must  not  be  overlooked.    From  the  facts  presented  there  is 

suggested  systematic  training  for  the  development  of  such  automatic 

responses  that  will  make  for  intelligent  social  adjustments.    The  value  of 

skill  is  well  stated  by  Earhart  who  asserts  that: 

"Whether  we  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
whether  we  become  artists  or  whatever  our  walk  in  life 
our  hope  of  getting  along  at  all  lies  in  learning  to 
respond  in  definite  ways  to  the  situations  which  daily 
and  hourly  confront  us."  ^ 

9  Earhart,  Lidia  B. ,  "Types  of  Teaching",  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
1915.,  p.  150. 

10  This  quotation  is  in  Lidia  B.  Earhart,  "Types  of  Teaching",  p.  150. 

11  Earhart,  Lidia,  B.  "Types  of  Teaching",  p.  151. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
Early  History 

One  morning  in  1619,  the  colonist  of  Jamestown,  Virginia  looked  toward 
the  sea  and  saw  a  ship  moving  toward  their  shores.    On  her  deck  black  forms 
moved,  and  the  settlers  stood  aghast  at  the  strange  human  cargo.    These  new- 
comers did  not  bring  greetings  from  kinsmen  in  the  old  world,  nor  were  they 
accorded  the  welcome  with  which  settlers  and  adventurers  are  greeted. .These 
men  of  color  had  been  unwillingly  snatched  from  the  quietness  of  their 
simple  life  in  their  native  land  to  be  sold  as  slaves  and  to  become  the 
backbone  of  a  new  economic  order. 

"The  labor  of  Negroes,  slave  and  free,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States.    The  br-?wn 
and  muscle  of  the  Negro  population  created  the  basis 
for  Southern  wealth."  1 

"The  Negro  of  America  contributed  not  only  to  the  planting, 
growing  and  harvesting  of  the  staples  of  the  South  as 
slave-field-workers,  but  also  to  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor  which  the  economic  life  of  the  South  demanded.  The 
mechanical  pursuits  of  the  plantations  and  of  the  towns 
were  followed  by  the  slave  and  free  Negro  population."  * 

It  is  evident  that  the  Negro  started  his  early  life  on  the  American 

soil  as  one  of  its  potent  economic  factors.    For  almost  three  centuries 

this  remained  his  position  in  the  development  of  the  nation's  natural 

resources.    This  period  of  misery  for  him  meant  leisure,  freedom  and 

unbounded  opportunities  for  development  for  those  who  held  him  to  the  task 

^  of  building  a  new  economic  system. 

In  the  described  position  the  Negro  was  without  the  training  necessary 

to  make  him  an  intelligent  worker  or  to  make  his  service  profitable.  The 

idea  of  training  slaves  and  free  Negroes  met  with  great  opposition, 

1  Wesley,  Charles  H.,  "Negro  L:.bcr  in  the  United  States",  Associated 
Publishers,  Washington,  D.  C,  1926,  p.  3. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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nevertheless  some  masters  taught  their  bondmen.    Instruction  was  advocated 

by  those  who  desired  mainly  to  increase  the  economic  efficiency  of  their 

labor  supply.    Although  this  interest  in  Negro  slave  education  was 

stimulated  by  extremely  self  is!:  motives,  it  did  give  training  that  was 

serviceable  to  both  slsve  and  master.    Master s  who  had  employed  men  of  color 

in  positions  of  bookkeeping,  printing  and  the  like,  were  ordered  by  law  to 

discontinue  such  practices.    Private  and  public  teachers  were  also 

prohibited  from  teaching  Negroes. 

In  spite  of  opposition  the  Negro  was  found  in  practically  all  the 

pursuits  of  labor  in  the  South.    Toward  the  slaves  the  poor-whites  turned 

the  eyes  of  prejudice.    The  labor  of  the  former  had  reduced  the  latter  to 

poverty  and  had  kept  them  in  a  state  of  bare  economic  existance.  On 

account  of  their  race  the  free  Negroes  could  find  little  to  do  for  a 

livelihood.     The  occupations  of  the  sl&vea  were  compulsory  and  assured  but 

among  the  free  Negroes,  many  could  not  find  employment  in  the  United  States. 

One  writer  states  that: 

"The  plight  of  the  freeman  is  better  understood  and  more 
significant  when  the  vast  numbers  cut  off  from  economic 
possibilities  is  considered.    According  to  the  census 
report  there  were  59,481  free  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
in  1790.    Twenty  years  later,  the  number  had  increased  to 
186,446.    This  great  increase  in  the  number  of  free 
Negroes  carried  with  it  a  problem  of  no  little  imoortance. 


As  this  number  increased,  the  question  of  what  to  do  with 
them  became  as  important  in  the  North  as  it  had  been  in 
the  South  for  fear  of  possible  effect  of  his  presence 
upon  his  enslaved  brother."  * 

Realizing  that  their  status  was  permanent  and  that  their  preparation 

was  not  in  keeoinf  with  their  emoloyment  opoortvnities  there  were  Nenroes 

who  advocated  industrial  training  as  a  means  of  equipping  the  race  for 

financial  usefulness.    All  the  way  of  their  long  journey  upward  these  people 

3  (McMaster,  Vol.  4,  p.  559)    Quotation  in  "Henry  Clay  and  the  African 
Colonization  Movement",  by  Eugene  P.  Southall,  in  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Florida  A.  and  M.  College,  (August  1932),  p. 11. 
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met  with  great  difficulties.    Investigators  who  discovered  increased 
facilities  of  conventional  education  for  Negroes  in  1854  reported  also  that 
there  existed  among  the  white  mechanics  o  formidable  prejudice  against 
colored  artisans.  *    From  other  sources  the  following  reports  are  made: 

"In  opposing  the  encrouchnient  of  Negroes  on  their  fields 
of  labor,  the  Northerners  took  their  cue  from  the  white 
mechanics  of  the  South.    At  first  laborers  of  both  races  worked 
together  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  machine." 

"But  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  more  white  men  in 
the  South,  were  condescending  to  do  skilled  labor  and 
trying  to  develop  manufactures,  they  found  themselves 
handicapped  by  competition  with  the  slave  mechanics. 
Before  1360,  most  Southern  mechanics,  local  manufacturers, 
contractors  and  railroad  men  with  the  exception  of 
conductors  were  Nejroes." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Negro  once  held  a  very  important  place  in  the 

trades  and  skilled  labor  of  the  country  but  with  the  pressing  problem  of 

earning  a  living  confronting  his  white  brother  we  find  the  latter  willing  to 

step  down  and  accept  jobs  which  he  once  thought  were  below  his  station. 

liherever  this  was  true  the  former  was  pushed  out  by  the  hand  of  prejudice  or 

by  the  pressure  of  strenuous  competition.    From  still  another  source  ve  are 

informed  that: 

"The  white  artisan  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Georgia  to  enact  measures 
hostile  to  their  rivals."  ' 

"In  1B^5  the  state  of  Georgia  made  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  colored  mechanic  to  make  a  contract  for  the 
repair  or  erection  of  buildings."  8 

There  were  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  toward  effecting  organizations 

to  secure  for  labor  adequate  protection.    This  undertaking  met  with  some 

degree  of  success  during  Van  Buren's  administration.    At  the  same  time 

reformers  were  boldly  demanding  the  recognition  of  Negroes  by  fairminded 

groups  and  individuals.         There  was  an  attempt  by  the  advocates  of  the 

colored  workers  to  induce  the  mechanics  of  the  North  to  take  Kegroes  to 


4  This  quotation  is  in  "The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861.,  by 
Carter  G.  Woodson, (<nd.ed.)    The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History,  Washington,  D.  C,  1919.,  p.  234. 

5  Buckingham,  James  S.  "Slave  States  of  America",  Vol.  '< . ,  p.  112. 
Fisher,  Son  &  Co.,  London,  184J?.. 
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supply  the  skilled  laborers  required  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  free 
states.    As  was  feared  the  plan  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Northern 
white  mechanics.    The  establishment  of  such  a  scheme  would  have  led  to  the 
practice  of  taking  Negro  youth  as  apprentices.    The  advocates  thereof  were 
however,  not  discouraged  for  it  is  recorded  that  Arthur  Tappan,  Gerrit  Smith 
and  William  Lloyd  Harrison  made  many  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  untrained 
Negro  laborer.  ^    The  Negro  group  learned  through  these  experiences  that  in 
an  attempt  to  elevate  themselves  they  could  not  depend  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  white  working  claes.    The  whites  seemed  to  have  felt  that  in  the 
attempt  to  meet  the  opposing  force?  of  capitalism  it  was  better  for  them  to 
"chance  it"  without  the  Negro. 

From,  his  efforts  here  the  Negro  turned  to  the  "Manual  Labor  Schools" 
for  training  in  both  classical  and  practical  education.    As  has  been  said, 
during  the  whole  period  there  were  many  friendly  and  sincere  white  men  and 
women  who  worked  faithfully  in  sn  attempt  to  help  the  people  of  color  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  training  to  the  end  that  they  might  become 
worthwhile  factors  in  the  life  of  the  country. 

Present  Status 

On  December  6,  1835  an  organization  Vnown  as  the  "American  Anti-Slave 
Society"  was  effected  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.    This  organization  stood 
not  only  for  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  but  also  for  complete 
emancipation  which  would  make  the  black  men  a  citizen,  equal  politically, 
economically  and  socially  to  any  other  citizen.    Lincoln's  "Emancipation 
Proclamation"  freed  the  slaves  but  Lincoln  was  only  an  agent  through  which 
thirty  years  of  work  by  this  society  came  to  maturity. 

The  enmity  of  the  poor-whites  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  slave 

6  Tfiis  quotation  is  from  Carter  G.  Woodson's  "The  Education  of  the  Negro 
Prior  to  1861,  op.  cit.,  p.  £.85. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  £35  8  Ibid.,  p.  £85  9  Ibid.,  p*  285  (Primary  Source) 
10  This  quotation  is  from  Carter  G.  Woodson's  "The  Education  of  the  Negro 

Prior  to  1361",  op.  cit.,  p.  £86. 
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competition  was  intensified  by  the  elevation  of  the  Negro  slave  to  citizen- 
ship.   To-day  all  of  these  prejudices  and  hostilities  toward  liberated 
slaves  and  free  Negroes  are  constant  experiences  of  their  descendants. 
These  attitudes  and  inimical  actions  are  not  only  those  of  t^e  whites  of  the 
lower  strata  but  experiences  in  the  activities  of  life  will  prove  that  a 
large  number  above  the  level  of  the  poor-whites  are  helping  to  design  a 
system  of  control  to  bar  men  of  color  from  the  rich  rewards  of  industry, 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

In  the  present  economic  maladjustment  men  of  color  find  themselves  a 
part  of  the  teeming  millions  in  the  gr-at  struggle  for  existence.  Under 
the  "National  Recovery  Act",  his  economic  life  still  furnishes  him  his 
greatest  problem.    While  this  decree  has  insisted  everywhere,  North  and 
South,  on  an  erual  wage  scale  for  all  workers,  there  has  arisen  short- 
sighted leaders  who  are  here  and  there  recommending  compromises  when  the 
Negro  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  national  plan.    In  a  weekly  newspaper 
the  following  statements  of  conditions  are  made: 

"Where  a  colored  porter  formerly  received  five  dollars 
to  six  dollars  a  week  and  the  code  called  for  a  twelve 
to  fourteen  dollar  a  week  wage,  some  chiseling  firms 
discharged  him  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  be  paid 
a  white  man's  wage....    In  this  way,  two  or  three 
colored  helpers  on  trucks,  dishwashers,  wheel  boys  in 
drug  stores  have  been,  in  some  cases,  replaced  by 
one  white  person . "  H 

"Employers  in  Richmond,  (Virginia)  were  using  the 
argument  however,  that  our  (Negro)  workers  were 

inefficient  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  industrial 

secretary  of  the  National  Urban  League  reported  (on 
the  situation  in  Newark,  N.  J.  )  that  elevator  operators 
were  being  displaced  in  the  down  town  department  stores  and 
our  (Negro)  workers  were  not  being  taken  back  to  their 
jobs,  like  many  of  the  white  workers.    Donald  YJyatt, 
research  secretary  cf  the  Armstrong  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  reported  that  our  (Negro)  workers  had 
participated  in  the  advantages  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  along 

with  other  workers  Labor  Union  troubles,  however, 

are  beginning  to  loom."  12 


11  "The  Afrc-Americsn  Newspaper",  PaltiMore,  Mrrylrnd.     (Sept. 50, 195?) 

12  Ibid.,  (September  50,  1955) 
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These  statements  are  quoted  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  Negro  workers  are  laboring  even  under  a  nation  wide  mandate  such  as 
the  "National  Pecovery  Act."    These  are  but  a  few  of  similar  reports  of  the 
situation  that  one  reads  in  the  newspapers  daily.    These  are  evidences  of 
the  fact  that  the  indigent  whites  have  condescended  to  the  lower  fields  of 
labor,  have  eli  inated  the  stigma  in  every  line  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  and  seem  insistant  upon  exclusion  of  the  Negro  in  every  avenue  leading 
to  comfortable  living.    The  preceeding  citations  further  summarize  briefly 
the  strain  that  runs  through  the  history  of  the  Negro's  economic  life  in 
this  country.    The  American  Negro  as  a  freedman  finds  his  position  to-day 
similar  to  that  of  the  free  men  of  color  prior  to  the  "Civil  War".  His 
status  is  clearly  defined  by  .Henry  Clay  who,  in  speaking  of  the  free  Negroes, 
said: 

"Their  position  in  this  country  is  a  peculiar  one; 
they  neither  enjoy  immunity  of  the  freeman  nor  are 
they  subject  to  the  incapacities  of  slaves,  but 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  aualities  of  both; 
that  from  their  condition  and  unconcuerable  prejudices 
resulting  from  their  color,  they  can  never  amalgamate 
with  the  free  whites  of  this  country."  13 


• 


13    This  quotation  is  in  "The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Florida  A.  and  M. 
College",    op.  cit.  p.  11. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  MEASURE.  IK  WHICH  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  MEETS  THE 
SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  NEGRO 

Objective  Indefinite 

There  exists  throughout  the  South  the  policy  and  practice  of  separate 

institutions  for  the  training  of  the  two  racial  groups.    This  practice  gives 

rise  to  all  types  of  inequalities  in  the  education  for  Negroes.    The  laws  of 

most  Southern  states  call  for  separate  but  equal  school  facilities  for  the 

two  groups.    The  guardians  of  the  welfare  of  the  Southern  whites  have  been 

very  sincere  and  devout  in  holding  to  that  phrase  of  the  law  which  reouires 

separate  schools  but  have  neglecbed  the  phrase  requiring  equal  education  for 

all.    Therefore,  education  for  Negroes  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  only 

training  in  the  three  F's.    A  program  of  public  education  for  this  group  is 

still  an  unmet  need.    The  cause  for  this  situation  is  suggested  by  Caliver 

who  states  that: 

....the  economic  condition  of  the  South;  general  apathy, 
if  not  antagonism,  against  public  education;  prejudice 
against  offering  recently  emancipated  Negroes  educational 
opportunities;  and  man/  other  causes  delayed  the  develop- 
ment of  public  educational  facilities....  The  development 
of  this  field  was,  until  recent  years,  left  almost  wholly 
to  religious  and  private  philanthropy. 

....probably  nine-tenths  of  the  public  secondary  schools 
in  the  Southern  States  for  colored  youth  hafre  been 
organized  since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

If  society  is  to  be  developed,  improved  and  perpetuated  each  member 

must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  keeping  with  his  possibilities. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  not  -only  to  impart  knowledge  but  to  develop  such 

understandings,  attitudes  and  skills  that  will  aid  in  social  adjustment. 

Below  is  clearly  presented  one  acceptable  aim  of  education  in  a  democracy: 

"A  basic  aim  in  education  is  to  develop  knowledge,  habits, 
attitudes  and  skills  which  will  make  participation  the 


1    Caliver,  Ambrose,  "Secondary  Education  for  Negroes",  Bulletin  1932,  No. 17, 
Monograph  No.  7.    United  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1933^,  p.  2. 
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rule.    Universal  narticioation  in  education  is  essential 
for  the  best  individual  and  group  growth." 

The  American  people  have  lost  much  in  human  values  in  the  years  of 

aimless  wandering  and  useless  expenditures  in  education.    It  is  true 

nevertheless,  that  the  education  of  the  Negro  has  been  less  appropriate  to 

his  needs  than  that  of  the  whites.    The  training  of  the  former  has  been 

planned  too  often  after  the  leisure  class.    The  Negro  as  has  been  mentioned, 

started  his  life  in  this  country  as  a  worker.    His  greatest  contribution  to 

the  nations  life  and  progress  has  been  made  as  such.    His  education  in  the 

main  should  prepare  him  to  remain  a  potent  factor  in  the  nation's  life, 

making  his  contribution  one  that  will  bring  him  and  his  country  the  best 

returns. 

The  problems  which  have  confronted  the  Negro  in  education  have  not  been 
due,  as  many  would  have  us  believe,  to  a  lack  of  native  ability  but  essen- 
tially to  the  many  prejudices  and  practices  already  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter.    Finally,  the  American  people  of  color  need  a  program  of 
education  better  suited  to  the  masses  who  will  always  earn  their  living  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow.    With  regard  t<    those  who  find  or  make  for  themselves 
high  places  in  the  life  of  the  nation;  these  will  always  be  comnaratively 
few.    The  masses  must  be  provided  with  such  a  type  of  training  that  will 
better  fit  them  for  their  occupational  opportunities  thus  raising  their 
economic  status  as  American  citizens. 

If  the  standard  of  the  national  life  is  to  be  raised,  all  members  must 
be  lifted  together.    If  education  is  considered  the  lever  by  which  the 
American  life  is  to  be  lifted  each  citizen  must  be  trained  for  intelligent 
participation  in  the  betterment  of  himself  and  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a 
part.    For  the  realization  of  these  ideals  it  is  suggested  that: 


2    Witty,  Paul  A.,  loc.  cit. 
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"In  this  matter  and  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  all  must 
work  together  to  preserve  and  improve  public  education, 
in  order  that  the  children  of  all  the  people  nay  claim 
their  birthright  of  ecuality  of  opportunity."  3 


Spreads  Unfavorable  Sentiment 
It  was  hoped  that  generations  of  education  would  eliminate  the  atti- 
tudes and  prejudices  resulting  from  the  experiences  of  the  whites  during 
slavery  and  the  period  of  reconstruction.    To  this  day  education  has  failed 
in  this  respect.    Seventy  years  have  been  too  short  a  period  for  the  whites 
to  forget  the  previous  situation  of  the  Negro.    In  addition  to  the  fact  of 
slavery  the  problem  is  made  more  acute  by  the  fact  of  difference.    It  is 
historical  that: 

"V/henever  a  nation  is  composed  of  dissimilar  races,  the 
embers  of  race  prejudices  are  easily  fanned  into  fierce 
flames."  4 

In  the  beginning  the  builders  of  the  nation  knew  that  their  plans 
could  not  materialize  until  public  schools  were  established  to  teach  the 
masses  the  meaning  of  self-government,  to  increase  and  improve  human  wants 
and  to  promote  high  ideals  and  noble  social  habits.    The  school,  however, 
has  failed  to  spread  propaganda  regarding  right  human  relationship.    It  has 
done  little  to  foster  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  men. 

Tfi/hile  the  school  has  been  relied  upon  for  relief  from  many  social  ills 

there  are  other  agencies  that  are  influential  in  the  training  of  citizens. 

These  are  also  instruments  for  education.    Human  beings  live  and  move  from 

day  to  day.    They  are  schooled  in  the  home,  at  play,  in  the  church,  on  the 

streets  and  by  the  conduct  of  their  leaders.    Freud  asserts  that: 

"Behavior,  whether  normal  or  abnormal  has  its  origin  in 
the  individual  experiences....  a  person's  present  reactions 
are  to  he  found  of  a  study  of  the  same  person's  development 
from  childhood  up."  *> 


3  Governor  McNutt,  before  the  N.F.A.,  Speech  in  "School  and  Society, (June  22 
1933. 

4  Billin,  John  L.,  Dittmer,  Clarence  G.,  Colbert,  Foy  J.,  "Social  Problems" 
Revised  ed.,  The  Century  Book  Company,  New  York,  1932,  p.  307. 

5  Freud,  Sigmond,  From  his  investigation  ?rhich  leci  to  the  "Psvchoanalvtic 
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In  this  assertion  we  find  a  statement  of  group  thinking,  group  attitudes, 
and  group  action. 

As  an  example  of  the  danger  of  some  forms  of  group  education  through 

the  activities  of  the  community  I  ouote  from  a  nev/spaper  an  extract  from  a 

report  entitled,  "Women  and  Children  in  Dixie's  Mob": 

"At  Sherman,  a  grandmother  called  her  two  small  grandsons 
out  of  bed  and  took  them  some  blocks  away  to  see  the 
victim's  body  roasted.    Not  all  the  children  in  the  mob 
were  taken  there  by  their  elders.    Children  of  all  ages 
rushed  in  everywhere  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
presence  of  women  and  children  incited  the  men  to  action."  ° 

I  venture  to  say  that  all  of  those  cited  in  the  foregoing  situation  had  at 

one  time  or  another  attended  the  public  school.    It  is  evident  that  the 

influence  of  community  life  had  impressed  them  more  than  the  three  R's 

which  their  teachers  labored  so  hard  to  impart.    The  children  in  the  mob 

will  be  the  leaders  of  the  future.    They  will  adapt  themselves  to  the 

patterns  of  conduct  exemplified  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.    The  words  of 

Dickens  are  not  more  fitting  than  at  this  point: 

"I  think  it  must  somewhere  be  written  that  the  virtues" 
of  the  mothers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children,  as 
well  as  the  sins  of  the  fathers." 

This  and  similar  activities  throughout  the  nation  are  not  favorable  to 
the  interest  and  progress  of  the  Negro  t    It  has  become  a  difficult  under- 
taking for  those  fairminded  whites  who  disapprove  such  injustices,  to  speak 
out  against  them. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Catholic  people  threw  up  their  hands  in  horror  when 
it  was  suggested  that  a  Negro,  George  Washington  Jones,  be  permitted  to  take 
a  place  in  the  class  with  white  catholic  boys  and  girls.    Education  is 
regarded  as  a  civilizing  factor  in  the  life  of  all  peoples.    It  is  one 
source  through  which  society  is  improved,  perpetuated  and  its  ideals  and 

5  Method".     (Primary  source  not  found.    Taken  from  an  old  newspaper,  the 
date  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained) . 

6  Raper,  Arthur,  "The  Tragedy  of  Lynching"  in  "The  Afro-American"  newsnaper 
(October  21,  1933). 
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traditions  are  passed  on  to  coining  generations.    Is  this  what  young 
catholic  boys  and  girls  are  to  think  and  do  in  the  future?    Their  superiors 
in  setting  this  example  failed  to  realize  the  opportunity  to  teach  the 
future  citizens  that  religion  is  a  humanizing  influence;  that  all  races  are 
members  of  the  human  family,  that  family  whose  head  is  Christ. 

.  Any  plan  to  segregate  a  group  or  to  divide  unequally  with  the  same 
tends  to  stimulate  sentiment  unfavorable  to  that  group's  progress.  Where 
two  races  are  separated  there  is  a  chance  for  both  to  be  mutually  misunder- 
stood.   In  the  matter  of  school  facilities,  the  whites  viewing  the  well- 

» 

equipped  and  well-constructed  buildings  for  their  training  and  comparing 

them  with  the  delapidated  and  poor  appliances  for  Negroes  are  sure  to 

imagine  fundamental  differences.      i'hey  will  assume  an  air  of  superiority 

long  before  they  can  understand  the  actual  situation.    As  has  been 

suggested,  the  school  facilities  for  Negroes  fail  to  impress  one  as  suitable 

for  efficient  preparation  for  the  present  complex  order.    The  words  of  a 

prominent  Southern  superintendent  of  schools  might  suggest  reasons  for  the 

disparity  in  Negro  school  facilities: 

"The  white  people  of  the  South  have  been  and  are  straining 
every  resource  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  adequate  schools 
for  their  own  children.    With  dwindling  resources,  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  are  not  going  to  take  away  from  their 
own  children,  the  much  needed  funds  to  be  spent  on  the 
schools  of  the  Negro  children  irrespective  of  how  much 
worse  they  may  be  needed  there."  " 

The  radio  and  moving  picture  shows  are  two  of  the  nations  agencies  for 

education.    A  few  days  ago  Eugene  J.  Coltrsne,  field  representative  of  the 

National  Committee  of  Education  by  Radio,  outlined  the  four  objectives  of 

the  committee  as  follows:  ° 

1.    To  establish  a  source  of  information  and  inspiration 

for  states,  cities  and  educational  institutions  which 

wish  to  use  the  radio  in  their  program  of  education.  _ 


7    Thompson,  Charles  M.  in  "Journal  of  Negro  Education".  (April  1933)., 
Editorial. 

3    "Norfolk  Ledger  Dispatch",  (December  8,  1933) 
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32.    An  improvement  in  the  radio  programs  which  are  thrust 
into  the  homes  of  the  American  people  every  day. 

3.  To  find  the  place  of  the  radio  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  education. 

4.  To  secure  a  sound  basis  for  the  development  of  radio 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by  Doctor  William  J.  Cooper,  United  States 

Commissioner  of  Education,  in  1930.    In  spite  of  the  preceding  objectives 

during  the  month  of  September  an  official  of  the  Government,  in  Washington 

used  this  device  to  insult  colored  Americans.  *      It  is  not  known  why  this 

officer  used  his  position  to  reflect  upon  the  people  of  color  but  it  is 

evident  that  what  was  said  reached  the  ears  of  millions  of  citizens  of  the 

American  radio  audiance. 

Negro  history  or  literature  is  not  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 

white  or  Negro  public  schools.    Therefore,  Negroes  know  very  little  about 

themselves  and  their  contribution  to  American  life.    The  whites  know 

practically  nothing  about  the  Negro  and  they  are  not  encouraged  to  seek  to 

learn  anything  about  him.    If  mentioned  at  all  he  is  belittled  by  omission, 

misinterpretation  or  falsification.    The  following  ex3Jiiples  are  indicative 

of  the  practices  mentioned:    Professor  H.  C.  Lancaster  of  the  University  of 

Chicago  in  treating  the  three  Dunases,  in  a  nineteenth  century  French  drama 

course  opened  his  lecture  by  mentioning  only  two  things  about  General  Dumes. 

First  that  his  mother  was  a  Negro;  second  that  he  was  simply  an  impetuous 

adventurer.         The  professor  failed  to  state  that  the  French  regarded 

General  Dumas  so  highly  that  in  Paris,  in  Place  Malesherbes,  a  statue  was 

erected  to  his  memory.     The  professor  in  the  same  lecture    stated  that 

Dumas  oere,  the  son  and  novelist  was  not  intellectual.    Professor  Albert 

Chinard,  a  native  Frenchman,  teaching  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  speaking 

on  the  Negro  in  French  literature  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

9  "The  Afro-American"  newspaper,  (September  30,  1933). 

10  Rivers,  W.  Napoleon,  paper  before  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  History,  at  the  Y.  U.  C.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.  in  "The  Afro- 
American"  newspaper  (November  25,  1933) . 
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"He  (Dumas  pere)  brough  something  to  French  literature 
which  it  had  never  known  before.    Dumas  brought 
imagination,  7/armth,  and  a  loveliness  of  characteriza- 
tion to  a  literature  which  hitherto  had  been  cold  and 
almost  without  emotions."  1* 

This  is  often  the  type  of  omission  and  misinteroretation  that  Bccompany 
discussions  regarding  the  Negro.    This  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  educa- 
tion that  millions  of  young  white  Americans  are  receiving  daily  in  the 
public  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  nation.    Caucasion  scholars 
go  to  the  right  source  but  in  most  cases  they  fail  to  bring  back  the  whole 
truth.    While  the  Negro  has  many  problems  regarding  his  own  education,  there 
is  much  that  he  can  do  in  bringing  the  whites  to  a  better  understs-nding  of 
colored  Americans  and  their  contribution  to  the  American  life  end  history. 

Fails  to  Train  for  Social  Fitness 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  minority  groups  and  once  servile  peoples  to 
copy  or  endeavor  to  minic  the  social  patterns  of  the  major  ones.    Over  three 
centuries  of  contact  with  the  American  whites  has  led  to  the  imitation  of 
them  by  the  Negro  in  the  establishment  of  civic  agencies.    This  ie 
especially  true  of  the  Negroe's  educational  institutions.    T^ose  who  would 
assist  the  Negro  in  preparing  for  social  usefulness  must  take  into  considera- 
tion his  cultural  background  and  his  occupational  opportunities.    The  authors 
of  "Social  Problems"  state  that: 

"From  the  time  'Angele',  the  first  Negro  slave,  was 
landed  on  the  Virginia  coast,  in  1619,  to  the  close 
of  the  'Civil  War'  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  engaged  in  the  development  of  two  very 
different  types  of  culture. .. .one  for  the  white  man 
and  the  other  for  the  Negro."  12 

It  is  evident  that  seventy  years  have  been  too  short  a  period  for  the  Negro 

to  completely  develop  beyond  the  situation  suggested. 

LI    Rivers,  W.  Napoleon,  op.  cit. 

12    Gillin,  Dittmer  and  Colbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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Limited  as  he  is  in  fields  of  service  and  in  many  instances  lacking 
in  preparation,  the  Negro  is  more  in  need  of  specific  training  to-day  than 
his  forefathers.    He  started  his  career  in  American  as  a  worker.    It  is 
evident  that  the  majority  of  his  race  will  remain  workers  long  after  other 
avenues  are  closed  to  them.    The  school,  therefore, .  should  train  the 
masses  for  intelligent  service  in  the  fields  of  industry,  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  and  the  manual  arts. 

The  schools  and  colleges  for  Negro  youth  turn  out  yearly  thousands  of 

pupils  who  are  unprepared  for  life.    This  situation  is  the  result  of  the 

teachings  and  work  of  their  early  school  life.    Most  of  them  learn  early  to 

scorn  the  manual  arts  and  vocational  and  industrial  training.    I»?ost  of  them 

have  been  influenced  to  look  forward  to  a  parasitic  life  in  one  of  the 

professions:  law,  medicine,  the  ministry  or  teaching.    Woodson  states 

exactly  the  type  of  influence  prevailing  in  most  of  the  institutions  for 

the  training  of  Negroes: 

"Almost  any  fellow  who  gets  beyond  the  high  school 
development  becomes  a  leader.    His  parents  send  him 
to  school  to  make  him  a  leader,  and  his  teachers 
tell  him  that  they  are  preparing  him  to  be  a  leader." 

This  position  has  been  prompted  by  Negro  leaders  who  sought  devoutly  to 

disrobe  the  race  of  the  stigma  of  labor.    Wesley  gives  precisely  the  origin 

of  the  present  sentiment  in  stating  that: 

"Some  of  the  leaders  made  the  claim  that  Negroes  should 
be  trained  in  skilled  trades  in  the  industrial  schools. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  this  idea  arose  and  was 
popularized  among  Negroes  prior  to  the  "Civil  Y'ar". 
It  was  claimed  that  industrial  training  was  more 
important,  for  Negroes,  than  collegiate  training.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  controversy  between  industrial  and 
higher  education,  which  filled  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  echoes  of  which  are  often  heard 
in  the  present."  ^4 


13  Woodson,  Carter  E. ,  "Afro -American"  newspaper  (Jamuary  6,  1934). 

14  Wesley,  Charles  H.,  op.  cit.,  p.  viii. 
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Negroes  must  be  taught  to  dignify  labor.    They  must  put  their  shoulders 

to  the  wheels  of  the  nation's  industrial  life  and  push  with  other  racial 

groups.    Regarding  the  misguided  attitude  toward  l^.bor  and  the  rush  for 

white-collared  jobs  one  writer  asserts  by  way  of  advice  that: 

"There  are  twenty  thousand  Negro  youths  enrolled  in  the 
colleges.    About  one-fifth  of  that  number  is  graduating 
in  June.    They  are  coming  upon  a  scene  that  has  been 
very  much  muddled  by  their  elders. 

Industry  mechanized.    Ordinary  jobs  absorbed  by  a  strata 
of  the  population  that  a  few  years  ago  spurned  them.  To 
successfully  get  in  step,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new 
graduates  and  those  that  are  coming  after  them,  for  some 
years  to  come,  must  discard  long-standing  notions  about 
'Higher  Education';  notions  that  incapcitate  them  for 
adjusting  themselves  to  common  tasks  or  for  starting  at 
the  beginning.    In  brief  they  must  discard  the  notion 
that  the  function  of  education  is  to  fit  everybody  into 
a  white  collar  job  and  formal  clothes  and  serve  them  as 
passports  to  the  socialities  of  life.    What  they  must  do, 
if  they  expect  to  move  forward,  is  to  acquire  an  under- 
standing of  the  realities  which  confront  them. 

Education  rightly  understood  and  properly  applied  ought 
to  enable  them  to  do  it."  15 

This  is  indeed  wholesome  advice.    If  these  facts  are  emphasized  in  the 
schools  they  would  go  far  in  inculcating  the  right  attitudes  and  understand- 
ings and  would  inspire  pupils  to  go  out  and  make  a  life.    In  a  desire  to 
elevate  himself  through  education  the  Negro  must  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  this  assertion: 

"The  earnest  cooperation  of  those  immediately  responsible 
for  the  program  of  studies  in  Negro  high  schools  would 
suffice  to  make  available  for  Negro  youth — as  is  coming 
increasingly  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  white  youth — 
considerably  more  opportunity  for  definite  vocational 
training."  ^ 

The  statement  refers  to  the  high-school  but  the  elementary  school  seems  to 
be  also  a  desirable  and  necessary  place  for  definite  vocational  information 
and  training;  since  a  large  number  of  pupils  never  reach  the  high-school. 

15  "Norfolk  Journal  Guide",  Newspaper,  (June  17,  1933),  Editorial. 

16  Wilkerson,  D.  W.,  Programs  of  Studies  in  Accredited  Negro  High  Schools, 
in  "The  Virginia  Teachers  Bulletin,  (March  1933).,  p. 3. 
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There  is  yet  a  need  in  Negro  Education  for  a  philosophy  which  will  place  the 

proper  emphasis  on  real  educational  values  and  which  will  lead  to  effective 

social  and  economic  adjustments.    The  truth  of  the  above  is  made  clear  by 

Caliver  who  summarizes  well  the  position  of  the  Negro  in  the  American  life. 

"In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  problems  to  be 
discussed,  it  is  necessary  to  give  consideration  to  the 
following  important  facts  regarding  the  Negro  in  America: 
First,  that  he  represents  a  tenth  of  the  population  of 
the  country;  second,  that  because  of 'his  previous 
condition  of  servitude  he  bears  an  abnormal  relation  to 
the  social  economy  of  the  nation;  third,  that,  despite 
this  abnormal  relation,  he  is  increasingly  becoming  an 
important  and  essential  factor  in  the  economic  system, 
and  an  integral  part  of  American  life;  and  finally,  as  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  our  social  order,  he  is 
required  to  meet  without  qualification  all  the  standards 
of  our  civilization  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy, 
speed,  intelligence,  and.  social-mindedness  expected  of 
every  other  citizen."  ^ 

Percentages  of  white  and  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  the  various  curriculums  by  type  and  size  of  "statistical 

schools- (W,  white;  C,  colored) 
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The  table  on  the  preceding  page  bears  out  the  fact  that  Negroes  have 
an  unhealthy  attitude  toward  industrial  and  vocational  training.    A  study 
of  the  table  will  show  that  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  in  any  type  of 
school  investigated  by  Caliver,  are  enrolled  in  the  academic  and  general 
courses.    T^is  might  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  proper  facilities  but  it  is 
evident  that  where  provisions  are  made  for  industrial  and  vocational 
training  pupils  shun  these  courses.    Much  of  this  attitude  is  due,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  to  the  attitude  of  parents  and  teachers  toward  labor  done 
with  the  hands.    This  error  must  be  corrected.    If  not  pupils  will  continue 
to  leave  school  unprepared  for  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MEASURE  TO  WHICH  THIS  SCHOOL  MEETS  THE:  SOCIAL 
NEEDS  OF  PUPILS 

Organization  Lags  in  Modern  Theories  and  Practices 

The  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  the  American  public  school 

system  dates  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless, 

we  find  to-day  large  numbers  of  schools  still  operating  on  the  traditional 

plan.    These  have  not  been  influenced  by  the  modern  thoughts  in  education. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  educational  offerings  for  the  Negro  population. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  under  the  segregated  system  of  Southern 

education  Negroes  always  have  poorer  educational  facilities  than  the  whites, 

in  the  same  communities.    We  are  told  that: 

"Among  the  groups  affected  by  an  unequal  distribution  of 
educational  facilities  in  the  States  having  separate 
schools,  the  Negro  is  by  far  the  greatest  sufferer. 
This  disadvantage  is  pronounced  at  all  levels  of  education, 
and,  of  course,  is  accentuated  at  the  secondary  level." 

Under  such  a  system  of  education  Negroes  must  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
fairness  of  the  white  officials  of  their  respective  communities  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  school  opportunities.    It  is,  therefore,  very 
uncertain  what  the  future  outlook  is  for  Negro  education  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  schools.    Regarding  the  ideas  and  purposes  underlying  the 
establishment  of  junior  high  schools,  data  secured  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1931-52  show  that: 
"There  are  no  accredited  junior  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  Virginia".  The 
city  of  Norfolk  has  two  such  schools  for  whites. 

The  School  whose  withdrawals  were  investigated  is  located  in  Eastern 
Virginia  in  the  city  of  Norfolk;  a  city  of  about  155,000  in  population — 
about  40,000  of  whom  are  Negroes.    This  institution  is  known  as  the 

1    "Secondary  Education  for  Negroes  by  Ambrose  Caliver,  Bulletin,  1952,  No. 
17.,  Monograph  No.  7.    United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1935.,  p.  110. 
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Booker  T.  Washington  Intermediate  School.    It  is  composed  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  over  1,100  pupils,  k7  teachers  with  home  rooms,  9  teachers 
of  industrial  arts  courses  and  one  special  class  for  older  boys.    Eight  of 
the  nine  industrial  arts  teachers  are  registered  in  the  four  year  accredited 
high  school  and  serve  both  divisions.    The  high  school  is  housed  in  one  wing 
of  the  building  and  is  composed  of  r65  teachers  and  about  1,100  pupils.  Both 
of  these  schools  being  in  the  South  are  segregated  institutions.    If  it  were 
not  for  the  kindly  disposed  attitude  of  school  officials  toward  Negro 
education,  these  agencies  would  be  far  from  the  fulfillment  of  their  purpose. 
While  the  Intermediate  department  cannot  be  compared  with  the  ones  for  the 
whites  in  the  same  city,  it  is  one  of  the  best  organized,  equipped  and 
administered  public  institutions  in  the  South  for  Negroes.    What  it  is  doing 
and  has  done  to  enlighten  the  colored  population  is  worthy  of  praise. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  truthfully  say  that  it  is  doing  what  it  should  nor 
that  its  organization  has  kept  pace  with  modern  theories  and  practices  in 
education. 

With  the  hope  of  describing  distinctly  the  work  of  the  vocational 

training  offered  to  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  the  special  class  of  this 

school,  I  cuote  from  an  article  by  H.  C.  Wright,  instructor  in  Brickmasonry: 

"The  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  being  in  full 
harmony  with  modern  tendencies  in  vocational  education, 
made  generous  provision  for  trade  instruction  in  the 
Bookor  T.  Washington  High  School.    The  central  part  of 
the  building. .. .is  set  aside  for  vocational  activities 
...  .On  the  ground  floor  will  be  found  the  following 
shops:  automobile,  cabinet  making,  general  shop  and 
bricklaying.    The  second  floor  contains  in  addition  to 
the  girls'  activities,  rooms  for  mechanical  drawing  and 
related  subjects.    All  shops  are  well  lighted  and  one 
is  spacious.    Modern  electrically  operated  machinery  is 
found  in  the  cabinet  department.    Sewing,  cooking  and 
home-management  ore  continued  through  the  high  school 
for  those  who  elect  Home  Economics.    The  work  in  the 
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High  School  is  elective. 


Vocational  Education  was  established  in  13£4,  and 
was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have 
entered  •upon  or  are  preparing  to  enter  the  vocations."  < 

As  has  been  stated,  the  echool  is  well-equipped  but  there  is  little 

opportunity  for  pupils  of  the  two  elementary  grades  to  enter  the  fields 

described.    The  forty-five  out  of  eleven-hundred  who  have  this  privilege  do 

not  make  the  department  serviceable.    Pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  from 

this  division  are  rot  in  a  position  to  make  intelligent  choices  of  the 

opportunities  offered.    This  is  due  to  the  failure  of  organization  to 

provide  for  vocational  study  and  occupational  information  which  will  aid 

pupils  in  making  their  choices.    Under  the  present  plan  the  following 

situation  exists: 

I.  No  provision  for  individual  differences  in  general 
organization. 

•  2.    Curriculum  needs  diversification  and  enrichment. 

3.  Modern  equipment  necessary  for  present  day  method, 
theories  and  practices  are  needed. 

4.  Too  few  choices  in  the  field  of  vocations  and  choices 
are  limited  to  too  small  a  group. 

5.  Educational  preparation  of  fifty  per  cent  of  teachers 
too  low'  for  sympathetic  understanding  of  advanced  efforts 
in  education. 

6.  No  provision  for  study  and  instruction  in.  music,  art, 
or  drawing. 

7.  No  standard  urogram  of  physical  education. 

8.  Classes  are  too  large  for  individualized  instruction. 

9.  Instruction  is  not  vitalized. 

10.  Flo  guidance  program: 

a.  No  provision  for  individual  or  group  guidance. 

b.  No  provision  for  curriculum  or  occupational 
guidance. 

c.  No  provision  for  exploratory  courses  or 
occupational  studies. 

d.  No  opportunity  to  rliscover  pupils  interests, 
abilities  and  special  talents. 

II.  No  oroiTram  of  testing. 

It  might  be  concluded  from  statements  of  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  administration  of  oublic  education  that  the 


£    Fright,  R.  C.     "A  Description  of  Vocational  Training  as  Offered  in  the 

Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  Norfolk,  Va."  in  the  Virginia  Teachers 
•    Bulletin,  (November  1930),  p.  14. 
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school  has  rot  been  greatly  affected  by  the  dynsjnic  changes  of  its  time. 
Speaking  of  the  inadequacies  of  Negro  schools  one  has  said  that  because  of 
deficiencies  in  facilities: 


"Negroes  can  not  meet  the  exacting  standards  of  modern 
civilization  with  intelligence,  skill,  and  courage, 
and  keep  pace  with  the  tempo  of  American  life  with  an 
education  which  lags  behind  10,  15  or  £0  years."  * 


In  s  trvction  tin  suited  to  Community  Needs 
The  school  is  the  chief  creative  institution  of  the  present  group  life. 
As  such  it  is  the  only  agent  to  which  society  might  look  for  alleviation 
from  many  ills  *?nd  for  its  reconstruction.    Since  it  touches  more  young 
citizens  than  any  other  social  agency  it  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
influence  their  lives.    The  public  school  was  established  and  is  maintained 
that  each  individual  might  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  intelligent 
and  happy  living. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  of  Virginia  under  the  State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction,  Sidney  B.  Hall,  launched  a  program  for  the  revision  of 

the  curriculum.    The  failure  of  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  is 

evidenced  by  the  purpose  of  this  program:  ^ 

"The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  can  be  best  understood  when 
the  major  objectives  of  the  State  Curriculum  Program  are 
held  in  mind. 
These  purposes  are: 

1.  To  improve  classroom  instruction  in  Virginia  by 
encouraging  teachers,  through  the  study  of  curriculum 
problems,  to  provide  children  with  richer  and  more 
purposeful  experiences  in  the  class-room ; 

2.  To  aid  teachers  in  developing  division  of  local 
courses  of  study  especially  adapted  to  their  own  needs. 
5.  To  develop  State  courses  of  study." 

These  objectives  bespeak  the  urgent  need  for  a  program  of  educational 

methods  and  instruction  more  suitable  to  pupils'  social,  civic  snd  economic 


3    Caliver,  Ambrose,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 

A    Bulletin  State  Board  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  5.  Ch.  1. 
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eeds.    If  the  inadeouacies  suggested  apply  to  schools  for  the  whites;  and 

they  do;  the  need  for  revision  o&  the  curriculum  of  Negro  institutions  might 

be  taken  for  granted.    Regarding  the  second  aim  it  can  be  stated  as  a  fact 

that  schools  for  the  latter  are  badly  in  need  of  division  or  local  courses 

f  study  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  communities.    This  school 

s  not  an  exception  to  this  ne^d. 

The  records  of  this  school  show  that  between  September  13 S3  and 

ebruary  1954,  one-hundred  and  four  pupils  dropped  out.    These  have  become 

part  of  the  citizenry  and  Negro  population.    Most  of  them  left  unequipped 

for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.    Their  present  social  position  is  sx\ 

indictment  e.gainst  the  offerings  of  the  school  end  the  society  into  which 

they  vere  born.    The  investigation  of  the  writer  in  the  next  chapter  is  a 

very  reliable  sampling  of  the  present  category  of  the  majority  of  those  who 

have  left  during  the  existence  of  the  school.    The  investigation  of  D.  A. 

Wilkerson,  Virginia  State  College  for  Negroes  is  indicative  of  the  fact 

that  too  many  pupils  leave  school  before  they  are  eouipped  for  life: 

"The  large  proportion  of  students  enrolled  ic  the  early 
years  is  suggestive  of  the  extent  of  dropping  out  of 
these  schools.    Even  more  significant  in  this  regard 

h  years' 

year.    It  is.,   .that  out  of  every  one-hundred  students 
who  enter  the  first  year  of  thej-e  high  schools  only 
seventy-two  remain  to  the  second  year.    Nearly  one^half 
have  dropped  out  by  the  third  year,  and  only  forty-eight 
remain  for  the  fourth  year.    But  thirty  of  the  one- 
hundred  graduate. 

It  is  obvious  from  the.se  findings  that  these  schools 
are  serving  students  one-fourth  of  whom  drop  out  after 
the  first  year,  one-half  of  whom  attend  for  only  two 
years,  and.  fewer  than  one-third  of  whom  graduate.  This 
fact  is  significant  in  an  evaluation  of  their  programs 
of  studies."  S 


5    Y-ilkerson.     "Program  of  Studies  in  Accredited  Negro  High  Schools", 
op.  cit.,  p.  1*. 
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The  findings  reported  above  place  greater  responsibility  upon  the 

elementary  section  of  Negro  education.    They  further  challenge  this  section 

to  shoulder  its  responsibilities  of    roviding  adequate  facilities  for 

holdirg  students  over  a  longer  period. 

Regarding  this  school,  it  is  in  many  of  its  offerings  still  traditional. 

As  has  been  stated,  only  about  forty  boys  out  of  ever  1,100  pupils  have  an 

opportunity  to  select  from  the  three  trades  under  the  head  .of  vocational 

training.    There  are  no  such  opportunities  for  girls.    All  pupils  must 

attend  industrial  arts  classes  once  each  week;  the  girls  sewing,  cooking 

and  home-management  and  the  boys  sloyd  and  mechanical  drawing.    The  work 

nere  is  approached  from  a  cultural  rather  than  a  vocational  point  of  view. 

[n  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  "Vocational"  this  opportunity  is  offered  to 

Less  than  fifty  boys  each  term.    In  other  words  this  soecial  class  is 

Limited  to  fifty  members. 

In  the  trades  the  masonry  and  automobile  shops  are  the  most  practical. 

The  cabinet— makin?  shop  is  best  enui"'~>ed  but  it  is  not  as  nurooseful  in  its 

operation  as  the  others.    Cabinet-making  has  entered  the  field  of  large 

scale  manufacturing  and  is  done  by  machinery.    It  is  believed  that  this  shop 

would  be  of  greater  service  to  pupils  and  the  community  if  instruction  was 

centered  around  carpentry,  house  repairing  and  the  building  of  small  homes. 

In  the  "Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education"  it  is  stated  that: 

"Secondary  Education  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
the  society  to  be  served,  the  character  of  the  individuals 
to  be  educated...."  « 

In  order  to  make  its  vocational  department  more  useful  to  pupils  and  more 

serviceable  to  society  the  school  must  take  the  time  to  make  surveys  of  the 

community  in  order  to  determine  its  needs. 

6    "The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education",  r.  7. 
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The  proportion  to  which  this  institution  is  meeting  the  social  needs 

of  pupils  and  the  locality  is  better  understood  through  a  study  of  some 

vital  factors  omitted  from  its  program: 

1.  There  is  no  formal  instruction  designed  to  develop 
race  consciousness,  self-esteem  and  racial  confidence. 

a.  Social  studies  do  not  provide  opportunities 
for  adequate  systematic  study  and  understanding  of 
the  history  and  problems  of  the  Negro  in  American 
Civilization. 

b.  No  inspiration  that  Negro  youths  so  sorely  need 
and  might  obtain  through  acquaintance  with  Negroes 
who  have  achieved. 

£.    Vocational  opportunities  should  be  opened  to  all. 

a.  Opportunities  limited  to  too  few. 

b.  Other  non-academic  work  is  cultural  and  not 
vocational. 

c.  The  habit  of  encouraging  only  failures  and 
dull  pupils  to  enter  trade  departments. 

3.    No  programs  for  social  betterment. 

a.  No  adequate  program  of  physical  education. 

b.  No  adeouate  program  for  civic  education. 

c.  No  place  in  the  program  or  facilities  for 
clubs  and  extra-curricula  activities. 

Other  inadequacies  in  the  school's  program  are  mentioned  in  the  first 

section  of  this  chapter  and  should  be  studied  along  with  those  named  above. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  curriculum  are  also  better  understood  through  a 

study  of  the  subject  matter  offerings  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  school  needs  to  institute  a  program  of 

studies  which  will  better  serve  the  needs  of  this  community.    One  that  will 

help  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  and  work  among  the  colored  population. 

The  necessity  for  such  changes  is  clearly  understood  and  the  situation 

frankly  presented  by  the  editor  of  a  Negro  weekly  paper  who  writes  that: 

"Norfolk  has  more  than  a  normal  quota  of  slums  and 
unfortunately,  some  of  them  border  on  one  or  more 

of  our  city's  main  arteries  of  traffic  It  is 

easy,  therefore,  for  strangers  in  the  city  to  get 

a  good  picture  of  what  appears  to  be  a  dreadful 

slum  situation."  7  


7    "Journal  and  Guide"  newspaper,  Norfolk,  Va.  (December  £3,  1955),  Editorial 
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The  condition  described  is  an  indictment  against  the  health  offerings  of  our 

city  schools  and  Hhe  community  in  general.    It  shows  that  health  instruction 

is  not  being  vitalized.    This  situation  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 

the  schools  have  failed  to  influence  these  slun-dwellers  toward  healthy 

living  or  have  fallen  short  in  preparing  them  economically  to  live  above 

such  conditions.    On  the  same  point  W.  0.  Saunders,  editor  of  the  Elizabeth 

City,  Worth  Carolina,  "Independent"  a  much  traveled  and  close  student  of 

city  living  conditions,  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  have  never  beheld  anywhere  in  America  such  wretched 
tenements  as  abound  in  the  section  of  Norfolk  given 
over  to  its  Negro  population."  ° 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  school  is  serving  in  a  very  meager  way  its 

purpose  as  a  public  institution.    We  are  told  by  one  that: 

"Modern  education  purposes  to  enable  the  youth  to  be  free 
to  develop  and  to  contribute  his  best  to  his  day  and 
generation;....  free  to  contribute  the  utmost  possible  to 
his  family,  to  his  community,  and  to  his  state."  ^ 

When  pupils  on  leaving  meet  the  above  requirements,  we  can  then  truthfully 

assert  that  this  educational  agency  is  keeping  pace  with  modern  theories 

and  practices  and  that  it  is  meeting  the  social  needs  of  pupils  and  of  the 

community. 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  AND  CURRICULUM 

Below  is  the  organization  and  program  of  studies  of  the  public  school 
discussed  in  this  chapter.    As  to  organization  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
the  time  allotted  to  classroom  instruction  is  too  short  for  successful 
results.    This  time  should  be  extended  to  at  l°ast  fifty  minutes.  The 
school  day  then  would  close  at  three  o'clock  instead  of  two-thirty. 

The  program  of  studies  is  evidence  of  the  inadecuacies  already 

_  mentioned.     It  presents  clearly  the  absence  of  many  vital  socializing  and 
"  3    Saunders,  W.  0.,  (Speech)     in  "The  Norfolk-Virginian  Pilot"  (Dec. 13,1953) 
9    Gillin,  Dittmer  and  Colbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  373 
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educational  factors.  The  omission  of  these  leave  a  program  that  is  bare, 
disir.teresting  and  monotonous. 

Organization 

Grades  7th  and  8th. 

Number  of  pupils  1,150  plus. 

Number  of  classes  26  regular  and  1  Boy's  Vocational. 

Number  of  teachers  (Home  room).    27  and  1  clerk. 
Teachers  of  Industrial  Arts  9 
Average  pupils  per  class         About  41 
Semi-departmental . 
Promotion:  two  times  per  year. 
Number  of  periods:     7.  Length:  40  minutes. 
Pecess  30  minutes. 
School  day  begins  at  9:00  A.  M. 
Dismissal  2:30  P.  M. 


Program  of  Studies 


7B 

7A 

8B 

8A 

lilathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

3ealth  Education 

4 

Health  Fducation 

4 

Health  Education 

4 

Health  Educatirn4 

Dlay 

1 

Play 

1 

Play 

1 

Play 

1 

American  history 

5 

American  History  5 

American  History 

5 

Industrial  Hist. 5 

Geography 

5 

Geography 

5 

Geography 

5 

Geography 

5 

English 

5 

English 

5 

English 

5 

English 

5 

literature 

5 

Literature 

5 

Literature 

5 

Literature 

5 

Shops  Boys. 

Mechanical 

drawing  or 

Sloyd 

1 

1 

1 

1 

)irls:  sewing, 

cooking  or 

home-manage- 

ment 

1 

1 

1 

Ispembly 

1 

1 

1 

1 

33 

33 

33 

33 

In  the  above 

program  of  studie 

S  IT 

u pic  and  drawing 

are 

not  offered. 

Health  education  takes  the  form  of  word  training.    One  shop  period  is  eaual 
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to  two  of  the  Regular  ones.    The  special  vocational  class  spends  two  and 
one-half  hours  per  day  in  the  shops. 

It  is  self-evident  that  such  a  curriculum  is  not  serving  the  interest 
of  pupils  or  of  the  community  and  should  be  revised  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  dynamic  social  order. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STATUS  OF  WITHDRAWALS,  AS  EVIDENCED  BY  SURVEY 
REFLECTS  A  NEED  FOR  CHANGE  IN  ORGANIZATION  AND  CURRICULUM 

The  failure  of  any  institution  to  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  individuals 
to  society  classes  it  and  its  efforts  as  useless  burdens  upon  the  public. 
Social  institutions  falling  in  this  category  should  either  be  readjusted  to 
serve  useful  purposes  or  be  eliminated.    The  measure  to  which  a  civic  agency 
is  fulfilling  its  purpose  is  indicated  by  the  status  cf  the  individuals  who 
have  come  under  its  influence. 

The  school  is  designed  to  fill  a  definite  place  in  the  civic  order.  If 

citizens  who  have  come  under  its  direction  are  failing  in  successful  living, 

it  is  a  warning  for  this  educational  instrument  to  take  stock  of  its 

offerings  with  a  view  of  rendering  better  and  more  purposeful  service.  The 

school  of  my  reference  falls  in  this  category.    However,  as  the  authors  of 

"Social  Problems"  have  stated: 

"What  is  said  about  its  problems  is  in  no  sense  a 
criticism  of  the  army  of  ievotei  men  and  women  who 
are  administering  it. ... " 

The  school  takes  its  place  naturally  in  a  situation  which  calls  for 

adjustments.    The  investigation  of  one-hundred  pupils  who  dropped  out  for 

one  reason  or  another  shows  that  the  institution  has  not  functioned  in 

preparing  them  for  useful  citizenship.    The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 

ascertain  the  social,  educational  and  economic  position  of  these  withdrawals 

and  those  of  their  parents.    It  further  purposed  to  suggest  a  curriculum  in 

keeping  with  their  social,  educational  and  vocational  opportunities.    It  is 

hoped  that  such  a  curriculum  might  hold  pupils  longer  and  prepare  them 

better  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  work. 


1    Gillin,  Dittmer  and  Colbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  374. 
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Irvesti'f?  tier.  c  e suits 
The  data  reported  were  secured  through  the  Questionnaire  method.  The 
facts  were  recorded  through  personal  interviews  with  withdrawals*  These 
interviews  were  conducted  by  persons  selected  for  the  purpose  and  others  who 
volunteered  their  services.    Pupils  7/ere  interviewed  as  they  could  be  found 
and  dependent  upon  their  willingness  to  be  questioned.    The  one-hundred  cases 
recorded  are  scattered  over  a  period  from  1914  through  1935  (Table  1). 

Table  1.    Distribution  of  Withdrawals  by  ^rears 


Year 

:  Male 

:  Female 

:  Total 

:  Per  Cent 

1914 

:  1 

:  0 

:  1 

:  1 

1917 

: 

1 

1 

1921 

:  3 

: 

!  3 

1926  . 

!  <c 

0 

; 

r* 

r-r  (~ 

1927 

5 

:  5 

1928  : 

: 

7 

:  7 

1929 

:  \ 

:  5 

7 

. 

1950  : 

:  7 

9 

16 

: 

1931 

7 

: 

: 

1932  . 

:  9 

!  9 

: 

1953 

:  14 

:      11  : 

:      25  : 

J  25 

Totals:     52      :      43      :      100    :  100 


The  majority  of  these  cases  are  of  pupils  most  recently  on  the  roll  of 
eliminations.    It  was  easier,  therefore,  to  locate  and  contact  these.  This 
accounts  for  the  large  numbers  recorded  for  the  last  four  years.    It  is  not 
to  be  taken  to  mean  that  elimination  war  greater  in  these  years  than  in 
previous  ones. 

Why  pupils  withdrew.      Educators  for  years  have  pondered  over  reasons 
ivhy  pupils  leave  school  before  completing  the  offerings  provided  for  them, 
ulany  causes  have  been  given  but  these  differ  with  individual  institutions 
and  communities.    Some  have  attributed  it  to  poor  articulation  and  others  to 


the  lack  of  differentiation.    Regardless  of  the  cause  we  do  know  that 

hundreds  of  pupils  leave  school  every  year  without  the  needed  preparation 

for  useful  service.    Douglas  states  that: 

"Elimination  begins,  however,  as  early  as  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  and  great  inroads  are  made  upon  the  school 
population  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.    One  of 
the  major  problems  of  secondary  education  lies  in  the 
determination  of  the  causes  of  elimination,  so  that 
remedial  measures  may  be  taken."  ^ 

This  statement  is  significant  and  especially  so  when  it  is  considered  in  the 

light  of  this  school j  since  it  is  composed  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  offerings  here  should  be  made  so  attractive  that  they  will  invite  the 

attendance  of  pupils  completing  the  work  of  the  six  grade,  thus  gaining  theii 

presence  in  the  seventh  grade  and  holding  them  through  the  eighth;  The 

causes  for  leaving  are  protrayed  by  table  II. 


Table    #.    Percentages  of  principals  naming  factors  considered  of  first 
importance  in  causing  poor  attendance,  according  to  size  of  schools. 
(Survey  schools) 


Factors  named 


Size  groups 


I. . . 

II. 

Ill, 

IV.  , 

V.  . 

VI.  . 


%  of  total 


Work 

Weather 

Distance 

Poverty 

Illness 

Parental 

Training 

indiffer- 

■ 

ence 

2 

3 

4 

5  . 

6 

7 

8 

52.0 

5.2 

5.2 

11.4 

6.2 

16.6 

2.0 

65.9 

8.2 

13.1 

3.2 

11.4 

.  52.9 

3.5 

4.7 

8.2 

16.4 

14.1 

48.4 

3.0 

30.3 

9.0 

9.0 

41.6 

-  53.3 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

26.6 

3.3 

50.0 

(CO  •  o 

15.3 

,--163 

10 

14 

49 

53 

43 

3 

51.4 

3.1 

4,4 

15.4 

10.4 

13.5 

.9 

1.0 


Total 
school 


11 

96 
61 
35 


2    Douglass,  A. A.,  "Secondary  Educat'on".,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. , Bos ton. 1927 
o.  43. 

Table  from  Caliver,  Ambrose,  op.  cit.,  p.  55.,  table  22. 


The  table  on  the  preceding  page  from  the  survey  of  Secondary  Education 
for  "egrces  by  Ambrose  Caliver  tends  to  substantiate  the  fact  that 
elimination  or  poor  attendance  is  caused  by  financial  difficulty.    The  table 
plainly  shows  that  work  and  poverty  make  up  the  largest  total  of  the  factors 
named.    This  indicates  as  has  beer  suggested  that  pupils  must  leave  school 
to  shoulder  their  own  economic  responsibilities  or  stop  to  aid  parents  who 
face  financial  difficulties.    The  facts  of  this  table  and  that  of  table  11 
are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  making  a  living  furnishes 
Negro  parents  and  their  children  one  of  their  most  difficult  problems. 

Table  II.    Distribution  of  Withdrawals  by  Causes 


Causes  :    Male    :    Female    :    Total    :    Per  C<=nt 


Health  ; 

0  : 

l          7  ! 

:       7  : 

:  7 

Financial  Condition 

:    15  ) 

:      £7  j 

:  £7 

Failed  ! 

:      4  i 

:  5 

:  9 

:  9 

Lack -of  Interest  in 

School  Work  : 

:  4 

■ 

:  6 

l.ork  too  Hard 

Disliked  School  : 

7 

3 

:  10 

:  10 

School  did  ret  offer 

desired  work  ; 

4 

:  6 

:  6 

Financial  Condition 

of  family  : 

:     14  ! 

!      17  : 

: 

!  31 

[ndifference  : 

I         <  3 

! 

r> 

Dther  Reasons  ; 

Marriage  : 

:        0  ! 

>             C  i 

.Totals  :     52       ;      48         :     100     m  h  100 


Table  II  shows  that  over  fifty  per  cent  of  those  dropped  left 
because  of  financial  difficulties.    This  might  be  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  economic  condition  of  Negro  parents  does  not  permit  them  to  give 
to  their  children  the  advantage  of  even  public  education.    It  further 
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suggests  that  before  pupils  are  nroperly  prepared  for  Life  they  must  help 
to  shoulder  family  financial  responsibilities.    If  this  is  not  the  case 
they  are  forced  to  assume  their  own  financial  obligations.    It  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  do  either  one  of  these  and  remain  in  school. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  only  ten  families  out  of  the  one-hundred 
represented  in  which  both  parents  did  not  work  daily  or  sought  employment. 
It  is  clear  that  the  earnings  of  the  ninety  heads  of  families  were  not 
sufficient  and  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  employment  efforts  of  their 
nates.    However,  in  the  face  of  the  above  situation,  I  believe  that  many  of 
these  students  would  have  remained  longer  if  the  schools'  offerings  pre- 
sented some  hopeful  outlook  for  better  social  adjustments.    Due  to  the 
absence  of  important  socializing  and  educational  elements  cited  in  the 
freceeding  chapter,  pupils'  interests  are  npt  aroused  nor  are  they  made 
acquainted  with  their  opportunities  and  possibilities.    This  might  account 
for  the  small  number  answering  the  inquiry,  "School  did  not  offer  desired 
work".    T^is  assertion  from  The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
might  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to determine  the  causes  of  elimination: 

"The  number  of  years  that  pupils  continue  in  school  beyond 
the  compulsory  school  age  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  degree  to  which  they  and  their  parents  realize  that 
school  work  is  worth  while. .. .Probably  in  most  communities 
doubt  regarding  the  value  of  the  work  offered  causes  more 
pupils  to  Leave  school  than  economic  necessity."  6 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement,  nevertheless,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 

the  economic  factor  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  elimination  of 'Negro 

pupils  and  affords  their  families  one  of  their  most  difficult  problems. 

Present  ages  and  ages  at  withdrawal.    The  "Virginia  Compulsory  School 
Attendance  Lav/"  extends  from  aTe  seven  through  fifteen.     From  the  annual 


3    "The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education",  op.cit. ,p.l7. ,  No. VIII. 
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report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school  year 
1351-5<,  it' is  seen  that  out  of  every  one-hundred  children  who  enter  the 
first  grade,  of  the  elementary  school,  ten  continue  on  to  high  school....^ 
This  presents  the  fact  that  ninety  pupils  out  of  every  one-hundred  drop  out 
before  they  reach  the  high  school.    This  leaves  one  to  conclude  that  the 
withdrawals  referred  to  in  the  superintendent's  report,  left  before  fulfill 
ment  of  the  school  attendance  law  or  soon  afterwards.    The  present  age  and 
ages  at  withdrawal  of  pupils  in  the  writer's  survey  are  presented  in 
Table  III. 

Table  III.    Withdrawals  by  Present  ages  and  Ages  at  Withdrawal 


Present  a^e  and  number.  ;:  Ages  at  withdrawal  and  number. 


Age:  Male  :  Female  : 

.  Total  : 

Per  Cent  : : 

:  Male  : 

•  Female  : 

Total:  Per  Cent 

13  : 

0  ! 

0 

0  : 

: 

! 

i 

14  : 

• 

! 

3  : 

: 

:  12 

id  < 

!        <C  ! 

6 

:     £0  : 

]  6 

• 

16  : 

3 

> 

17  . 

5 

t 

11 

: 

■ 

13  : 

5 

s      15  : 

: 

: 

7 

7 

19  • 

: 

20 

!      5  ! 

9 

• 

c 

t  < 

3 

21 

i 

« 

nc 

: 

o  rz 
CO 

»      %j  « 

26 

0 

•        <.  < 

27 

:  0 

t  1 

f        1  : 

T. 

:  52~ 

:  48 

:  100 

:  100 

:  52 

:  48 

:  100 

:  100 

The  above  table  shows  that  ever  one-third  of  the  one-hundred,  pupils 
dropoed  left  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    About  the  rame  number  withdrew  at 
sixteen  and  seventeen.    It  is  plainly  seen  that  over  two-thirds  of  them 
left  as  soon  as  the  requirements    of  the  school  attendance  law  had  been 
fulfilled.    These  facts  should  be  of  major  importance  to  parents  and 
especially  to  city  and  state  school  officials.    The  findings  here  should  be 


4    "The  Virginia  Teachers  Bulletin",  (March  1933) 
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t  challenge  tc  Eegrb  parents  and  all  who  are  interested  in  Negro  education 
md  social  improvements  in  this  community  to  petition  for  a  change  in  the 
>resent  compulsory  school  attendance  lav/. 

Table  III  further  shows  that  sixty  per  cent  of  these  withdrawals  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one; 

- 

economic  status  (Table  V-Vl)  show  that  seventy-five  per  cent  possessed  health 

escribed  a°  follows* 
1 

confusing  and  changing  multitudes  of  narrow  specialized 

; 

1 

•they  1 

I  i 

i 

them  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  school,  yet  no  one  ha.s  done  so  to  the 
date  of  this  survey.    This  is  indeed  an  indictment  upon  the  ability  of  the 
school  and  its  offerings.    Its  nrosrram  failed  to-  attract  these  young 
citizens  to  the  point  of  making  them  believe  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
return. 

Educational  expectation.    The  influence  of  the  institution  and  its 
curriculum  are  questionable  in  the  light  of  the  educational  outlook  of  these 
students.    Their  present  condition  forces  us  to  think  of  the  educational 


5    Gillin,  Dittmer  and  Colbert,  pp.  cit.,  p*  307. 
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instrument  in  a  way  similar  to 
assertion  regarding  the  collegi 


1 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  us  are  beginning  to  wonder 

bey  should 

-  youth  cf 

realities  of  the  6oming  day."  ° 


3 

reaching  their  contemplated  aims. 


mch  d: 


Expected  to  finish  high 

school 

:  Expected  to  finish  college 

:  : 

: : 

32     :        56     :      68  : 

: :     1<.  : 

•  •  "'Uinhcr  o^'  c  ^  c  e  s 

"1     ~       5    T    10  : 


10 


100 


] 

over  rixty  per  cent  placed  their  goal  to  achieve  the  high  school  course; 
collf'S  hut  on.lv  three  of  the  cx\c-.—  hundred  reached  the  third  v©flx  of  the 


high  school.  Their  present 
outlook  must  be  extremely  d: 
nor<=  for  them  than  to  have  i 
and  turned  them  out  unorena: 


[Table  XT] 

red  r'  rir  vi  sions 


6    "The  1'orfolk-Virp-i 


n-Pilot",  (January  1,  1954). 


 (100  eases)  


Employed 


■lale 


Female 


Per  Cent 


Male 


ile 


: 

: 

: 

:      Yes    !      No    :      Ye,c  : 

: 

: 

:      67.5  :     32. 7  :     55.4  : 

The  Economic 

Femele  :  Per  cent  :  Total  %  : 

Total  K( 

Wholly 

:  19 

endent  :  17 

:      50.8  : 
:      56.5  : 
:      32.7  : 

9        :        19        :          25  : 
:                    :  : 
:  : 

: 

:  : 

:       1             :  : 

A  review  of  table  V 

will  shorn  tl 

e  per  cent  of  with 

j                 "1  r» 

are  employed.    This  at  a  glance  is  gratifying,  but  close  observers  will 

discover  by  table  VI  that  while  fifty-one  per  cent  of  them  are  employed, 

only  twenty-five  per  cent  are  wholly  self-supporting.    The  remaining 

seventy-five  per  cent  are  dependent  wholly  or  in  :art  upon  the  efforts  of 

others  for  subsistence.    Our  bread  lines  will  not  shorten  or  disappear  unl 

our  future  citizens  are  prepared,  each  to  bear  his  own  citizenship 

re  s  oon  sibi  li  ti  e  s . 

Family  status.      The  authors  of  "Social  Problems"  tell  us  that: 

"There  are  at  least  two  income  hazards  that  are  ever-preeent 
causes  for  anxiety  for  the  average  wage-earner's  family:  (1) 
adequacy  of  the  income  for  meeting  the  needs  of  a  grov;ing 
family,  and  for  giving  them  the  necessities  and  comforts 
•  regarded  as  essential  for  "the  American  standard  of  living", 
and  (2)  regularity  of  income  to  enable  the  fajnily  to  get 


i Ion?*  without  alternctingr  periods  of  deprivation 


?nty. 


1  T  -i 


,  Dittmer  and  Colbert,  op.  cit.,  0.  322. 
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The  economic  factor  is  one  upon  which  educational  progress  depBnds.  For 
parents  to  give  to  their  children  educational  advantages  they  must 
sacrifice  much  or  be  able  financially  to  do  so  without  the  accompanying 
inconveniences.    The  present  status  of  the  Negro  and  his  economic  problems 
were  presented  in  chapter  two.    It  was  cited  that  it  is  a  difficult  and 
pressing  problem  for  the  masses  of  them  to  earn  even  their  daily  bread. 
This  leaves  one  to  conclude  that  for  the  education  of  their  children  there 
is  little  or  nothing  left  after  food,  shelter  and  clothing  are  provided. 
This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  large  number  giving  financial  condition  as 
their  reason  for  leaving  school.      (Table  II). 

As  has  been  disclosed,  the  investigation  showed  that  in  ninety  families 
out  of  the  one-hundred  both  parents  worked  daily  or  sought  employment.  This 
is  exclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  father's  incomes  are  insufficient 
for  family  needs  and  are  by  necessity  supplemented  by  the  daily  efforts  of 
their  wives.    This  situation  takes  both  parents  away  from  home  and  leaves 
the  children  to  rear  themselves,  while  parents  struggle  to  supply  them  v/ith 
the  absolute  necessities  of  life.    The  words  of  one  writer  exactly  describe 
the  conditions  growing  out  of  such  a  plight:     "The  cry  here  is  that  the 
family  has  lost  its  job."         Such  a  condition  should  awaken  the  interest  of 
all  social-minded  citizens  for,  "The  family  is  eminently  the  training-ground 
for  future  citizens  and  much  of  this  office  has  been  lost  by  parents."  ^ 
Another  factor  which  adds  much  to  the  financial  burdens  of  the  families  of 
these  pupils  is  the  state  of  dependency  of  their  children.  (Table  VII). 


3  Gillin,  Dittmer  and  Colbert,  op,cit.,  c.  277. 
9    Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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Table  VII.     Distribution  of  Families  of  Withdrawals  according  to  Age  of 

Oldest  and  Youngest  Child 


Oldest  Child 


Youngest  Child 


Age 

;  Number 

:    Per  Cent  : 

: :  Age 

:    Number  :    Per  Cent 

13  : 

:         1  : 



:           1  : 

: 

1 

1 

14 

:         1  : 

l           1  : 

: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16  | 

:           9  *"! 

:  0 

17  : 

6 

. 

18  ! 

!       13  : 

:         13  : 

6 

i 

19  : 

!          10  ! 

:  10 

7 

• 

4 

2C  : 

:          6  : 

5 

£1  : 

:        10  ! 

:         10  : 

9 

:         6  : 

: 

22  : 

6 

: 

.    10    .  I 

• 

:  16 

23  : 

5 

U  5 

11  < 

S<  8 

:  8 

24  : 

:  12 

9 

9 

O  tr  , 

<cu  : 

i                 A  < 

i                    A  i 

:    13  ; 

7 

17 

26  : 

:         5  ! 

5 

:  14 

27  • 

15 

7 

:  7 

28  : 

.  16 

: 

29  : 

!             <.  ! 

{ 

:  17 

: 

:  5 

32  : 

:  18 

: 

: 

:         3  ! 

.  19 

0 

:  0 

35  : 

1 

D 

0 

. 

. 

:  21?<»: 

r, 

:  < 

• 

38  : 

: 

»        OO  i 

•      CfL  ! 

•  n 

• 

. 

i    25  i 

: 

! 

Totals  100 

:       100  : 

100  : 

:  100 

r 

Pable  VII  shows  that  over  fifty  ] 

?er  cent 

of  the  oldest  children  of 

the  families  represented  are  under  twenty -'two  years  of  age.    Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  youngest  and  one— half  cf  the  oldest  are  at  a?es  where  oarental 
guidance  is  needed  for  the  right  point  of  view  regarding  life  and  its 
purposes.    At  these  ages  the  young  need  guidance  and  discipline  as  they  do 
not  know  the  evils  of  humanity  and  their  character  is  not  as  yet  stable. 


< 

!  € 
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The  necessity  of  family  guidance  is  affirmed  by  one  who  asserts  that: 

"As  yet. ...  we  are  sure  only  that  we  are  in  a  period  of 
change  that  is  as  yet  maladjustment.    If  these  family 
ties  loosen  we  must  find  substitutes  for  them."  10 

In  the  situations  mentioned  the  school  is  the  logical  agency  to  serve  as  a 

substitute  for  the  home  in  the  care  of  those  undirected  boys  and  girls  who 

are  now  in  school.    It  should  provide  such  guidance  and  aids  as  will  help 

them  to  make  the  right  social  adjustments.    The  following  report  describes 

well  the  situation  among  Negroes: 

"Poor  housing,  overcrowding,  high  rents  and  mothers  at 
work  in  homes  and  factories  with  consequent  neglect  of 
their  children  all  affect  the  educational  problem.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  home  conditions,  study  habits, 
vocational  interest,  and  social  recreational,  moral  and 
religious  life  of  154  Negro  girls  in  a  segregated  junior 
high  school  showed,  among  other  facts,  that  49  per  cent 
lacked  normal  parental  relationships;  that  18  per  cent 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  to  vacant  homes 
because  their  mothers  were  at  work;  that  the  number  of 
rooms  in  their  homes  averaged  eight-tenths  of  a  room 
per  person;  and  that  their  parents  were  often  unable  to 
assume  proper  supervision  over  their  social,  recreational 
....  life.    The  conclusions  reached  were  that  problems 
exist  which  need  handling  through  a  carefully  planned 
program  of  guidance;  that  this  program  must  include  a 
schorl  guidance  staff  which  knows  intimately  all  factors 
in  the  girls  out-of-school  environment,  that  this  program 
must  involve  vocational  guidance,  the  health  of  the  girls, 
the  club  life  within  school,  and  the  recreational  life 
outside. ..."  11 

The  families  of  these  withdrawals  (parents  and  children)  represent  a 
total  of  five-hundred  and  forty-nine  individuals  (Table  VIII) . 
Table  VIII.    Number  of  persons  in  each  family  and  the  number  of  each  type. 

iv  o.  in 

Family    :  Z  :  3  :  4  :  5  :  6  :  7  :  8  :  9  :  10-13  : 

No.  in 
each 

type        :  3  :18  :16  :£1  :13  :  9  :12  :  3  :      5      :  No.  families  100 

Total 

Ko. Persons  6:54  : 64: 105  :78  :S5  :  .96:T7  :     56       :  No.  Pat»«wi«  549 

10  Gillin,  Pittmer  and  Colbert,  o,  .  cit.,  p.  £77. 

11  "The  Elementary  School  Journal"  (November  19£9).,  p.  195. 
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(In  Table  VIII  the  number  in  each  type  represents  the  percentage  also) . 
The  average  family  reported  in  this  survey  consisted  of  five  and  five-tenths 
persons.    It  was  further  revealed  that  the  one-hundred  families  representing 
these  five-hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  occupied  a  total  of  four-hundred 
and  eighty-eight  rooms  or  less  than  nine-tenths  of  a  room  per  person. 
(Table  IX). 


Table  IX. 

The  number 

of 

rooms  to  the  home  and  the  number  of 
occupying  each  type. 

families 

Number  of 
rooms  per 
house 

:  1  :  2  : 

3  : 

4:5:      6  :     7  :     8  :  9  :  10  : 

Number  of 
houses 

:  2  :  0  : 

20  : 

19  :  25  :    25  :    4  :     5:1:    1  : 

100 

Total 
rooms 

:  2  :  0  : 

60  : 

76  :125  :  158  :  28  :  40  :  9  :  10  : 

488 

Number  of 

houses  ol  e 

ach 

tv'pe  equals  the  per  cent  of  each. 

Table  X  shows  that  of  the  number  of  families  occupying  there  homes 
seventy-eight  per  cent  of  them  pay  rent.    This  table  further  shows  that 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  these  homes  do  not  have  in  them  modern  conveniences 
and  improvements  necessary  to  health,  safety  and  a  wholesome  social 
environment.    The  educational  equipment  and  general  setting  are  not 
conducive  to  high  idoals  of  living  nor  are  they  stimulating  to  the  intellect. 
The  inability  of  families  to  earn  substantial  incomes  might  be  considered  as 
reasons  why  they  have  been  unable  to  become  home  owners.    The  absence  of  the 
proper  educational  and  social  backgrounds  as  evidenced  by  their  educational 
eouipment  and  social  surroundings  might  also  be  important  factors  in 
obscuring  their  visions  to  high  ideals  of  life  and  work.    The  rent  paid  for 


t 
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these  homes  ranged  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  week.    The  rent  for  the 

majority  being  two  and  three  dollars.    Table  X  reveals  still  further  that 

these  dwellings  are  much  in  keeping  with  a  description  giver  by  W.O.Saunders: 

"I  have  never  beheld  anywhere  in  America  such  wretched 
tenements  as  abound  in  the  section  of  Norfolk  given  over 
to  its  Negro  population."  12 

This  condition  might  not  be  attributed  alone  to  the  factors  mentioned  but  in 
part  to  the  lack  of  attention  and  interest  on  the  part  of  city  officials  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  Negro  sections  and  the  lack  of  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  economic  opportunities  to  Negroes  as  well  as  to  the  whites. 


Table  X.    The  Physical  Equipment 
and  Convenience  of  Pomes. 


Library- 
Magazines 
Newspapers 
Running  ICater 
Running  Water  and  Bath 
Homes  Without  Bath 
Inside  Toilet 
Outside  Toilet 
Toilet  (No  water) 
Electric  Lights 
Oil  Lamps 
Pay  Rent 
Do  not  pay  rent 
Automobile  in  the  Family  : 


19 
52 
51 
79 
23 
67 
51 
69 
5 
40 
60 
78 
22 
20 


Educatiorial  status  of  families.    Aubrey  A.  Douglass  states  that: 

"There  is  a  considerable  correspondence  between  the 
amount  of  education  received  by  parents  and  the  amount 
received  by  their  children.    There  are,  of  course,  many 

exceptions  to  the  rule  

On  the  whole,  however,  the  correspondence  exists."  ^ 

This  statement  is  significant  when  we  think  of  it  in  the  light  of  social  and 

educational  improvements.    To  raise  the  educational  standard  the  level  among 


12  Saunders,  W*  0.,  loc.  cit. 

13  Douglass,  A.  A.,  <yp<  cit.,  p.  240. 
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the  masses  must  also  be  raised.    To  do  this  there  must  be  a  move  upward  for 

each  new  generation.    If  no  effort  is  made  in  this  direction  growth  tends 

to  stop  or  progress  very  slowly.    Regarding  the  tendency  related  by  Douglass] 

C.  E.  Holly  says  that: 

"It  means  that  there  is  a  continuity,  and  perhaps  at  times, 
an  intensification  through  generation's,  of  the  tastes, 
prejudices,  traditions,  ideals  and  standards  which  make 
up  the  social  life  of  a  home."  14 


Table  XI.    Distribution  of  Withdrawals,  Parents  and  other  Children  in  the 

Family  by  School  Grades  Completed. • 


Grade  : 

:  Father  : 

.  Mother  ;  Withdrawals  i 

:  Other 

Children 

:  Total  : 

Pi  i 
U  J 

1 

!  U 

;  J 

:  2 

:  4 

1 

:  '  7 

:  12 

C 

>             -L  • 

1 

3  ! 

3 

:  18 

:  27 

4  : 

L      8  : 

:  19 

:  35 

5  : 

:      13  : 

:  15 

r  20 

:  48 

6  : 

i*1  8 

6  : 

:  57 

7B  : 

0 

:          22  i 

:  13 

5 

7A  -; 

7  ! 

:      10  : 

r          15  : 

:  28 

•  60ct:>: 

8B  : 

:       0  ; 

0 

:  20 

0 

:  20 

8A  : 

:      13  : 

:      12  : 

:           19  : 

:  20 

Hi.S.    '  : 

1  ! 

:        2  : 

7 

:           11  ! 

:  13 

:  33 

2  : 

:      10  : 

5 

:            4  : 

:  27 

i>       3  : 

5 

3  ) 

:  20 

4  : 

:      10  ! 

9 

;  15 

:  54 

College  : 

0  : 

:  5 

.    12  : 

2  * 

,  r 

•  <• 

6 

1  : 

.  4 

7 

4  : 

1 

?  : 

3 

• 

14 

Totals  : 

•  100 

100 

:         100  : 

249 

•  549  : 

In  Table  XI  it  is  clear  that  most  of  these  dropped  pupils  reached 

grades  beyond  those  of  their  parents.    This  "ight  be  attributed  to: 

"....the  undoubted  tendency  for  parents  to  provide  for 
their  children  a  little  better  education  than  they  themselves 


=£££i 


14  This  cuotation  is  in  A.  A  Douglass'  "Secondary  Fduc^t 

15  Douglass,  A.  A.,  op.  cit.  n.  240. 
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Grades  achieved  by  the  younger  children  might  not  furnish  very  much 
information  beyond  the  fact  this  is  their  present  classification  .  Their 
ages  (Table  VII)  however,  lead  one  to  conclude  that  a  creditable  number  is 
still  in  school. 

Regarding  the  education  and  social  environment  of  parents,  it  was  found 
that  there  existed  a  close  correlation  between  the  amount  of  education  and 
the  ouality  of  there  facte rs.    The  most  advanced  in  education  were  home 
owners  or  paid  the  highest  rent.    Their  homes  were  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  which  added  to  comfort,  health  and  safety  and  also  contained 
some  literature  of  an  educational  nature.    On  the  whole  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  desire  for  a  higher  and  better  mode  of  life  and  work. 

Occupational  Status.    There  are  times  when  certain  pupils  do  not  profit 
by  attendance  at  school.    In  such  cases  it  is  better  for  them  to  leave  and 
go  to  work,  that  is,  they  will  profit  more  by  employment  than  school  work. 
The  employment  situation  amon^  withdrawals  (Table  V)  shows  that  rnost  of  them 
are  not  profitably  engaged  nor  are  they  prepared  for  employment  possibilities 
Wost  of  those  who  are  working  have  been  on  their  present  jobs  less  than  one 
7ear.    Twenty-eight  of  them  have  had  two  different  jobs,  fourteen  have  had 
three  and  five  have  had  four.    Twenty  did  not  answer  this  ouestion.  Typical 
of  their  best  paying  jobs  are: 


Delivery  boy 
Laundress 
Factory  work 
Sewing 
Printing 


Errand  boy 
Cooking 


Drug  Store  Delivery 
Nursing  (  Baby  care  ) 
^ouse  work 
Truck  delivery 
Ice  delivery 


Box-making 
Basket-making 
Domestic  service 
Chauffeur 


The  best  wages  received  for  the  above  types  of  employment  ranged  from 


three  and  one-half  to  fifteen  dollars  per  week;  with  only  ten  cases 


from  ten 
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bo  fifteen  dollars.    The  highest  monthly  incomes  ran  from  forty  to  sixty 
dollars,  with  only  three  in  the  last  class.    We  incuiry  was  made  regarding 
the  earnings  of  parents,  but  judging  from  their  occupations,  the  above  wage 
status  of  pupils  is  typical  of  that  of  their  parents. 

Occupatior al  choices .     Due  to  the  limited  fields  and  scarcity  of 
occupational  opportunities  for  Negroes,  a  selection  of  occupations  in  which 
they  might  find  employment  was  made  (Table  XIII) .    One  will  rote  that  the 
selections  of  pupils  are  well  distributed  in  the  second  choices  but  their 

irst  show  a  lack  of  interest  in  some  of  the  best  paying  and  small  capital 
occupations: — for  example,  in  barbering,  shoemaking,  cartooning,  sign- 

inting,  wall-papering,  merchant,  plastering  and  photography.    At  present, 
legroes  must  choose  occupations  in  which  they  can  work  with  and  serve  Negroes 
They  must  also  select  vocations  that  reouire  small  capital.    Their  assets  are 
T.'itvrally  small  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  whites  object  to  hiring 
Negroes,  while  white  employees  disap-  rove    working  with  them.    People  of 
color  must  either  prepare  to  serve  their  own  people  or  select  occupations  of 
such  a  highly  specialized  nature  that  they  might  engage  in  these  and  conduct 
their  own  busines.    Success  in  such  situations  will  depend  upon  excellence 
of  service. 


r 
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Table  III,    Occupational  Choices  of  Withdrawals 
with  the  Number  Selecting  each  Occupation. 


Carpentry 

i  7 

Pair ting  : 

Masonry 

; 

c 

&U  to  — me  char  i  c 

:     11  ! 

Prin  ting 

:  5 

Barbering  : 

1 

Plastering  j 

:  4 

Plumbing 

i 

Radio— repairing  ' 

:  10 

~lec tricity (house  vriring)  : 

Merchant  ! 

Cartooning  : 

! 

- 

Undertaking  : 

:  1 

Tailoring  ( cleaning— pressing;) 

; 

Catering  : 

Seamstress  : 

Trained  nursing  : 

9 

Domestic  service  : 

Cooking  : 

7 

:  10 

Totals  ! 

.  100 

.  100 

First 
Choices 


Second 
Choices 


In  these  choices  auto-mechanic  and  masonry  are  popular  for  the  males 
and  trained  nursing  and  hairdressing  for  the  females.    As  second  preferences 
seajnstress  and  cooking  lead  for  the  females  and  radio  repair  for  the  males. 
The  options  of  the  females  afford  employment  possibilities  for  them.    It  is 
therefore,  possible  for  the  school  to  provide  training  in  these  with  a  view 
of  meeting  community  needs.    For  the  m"les  masonry  offers  the  greatest 
vocational  opportunity.    There  are  no  opportunities  of  employment  for  Negroe 
with  whites  in  the  field  of  auto-mechanics.    They  might  however,  establish 


Boston  University 
School  of  Education 
Library 


i 


their  own  businesses  and  conduct  them  with  profitable  results.  Masonry, 

■ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CURRICULUM  SUGGESTIC 


L 


■ 

well-being  of  the  ones  to  be  trained.    To  best  service  the  welfare  of 

educators  have  introduced  a  technirue  called  guidance.    Guidance  defined 

carries  the  idea  of  aiding  an  individual  to  choose  n  voci tion,  to  prepare 

for  the  vocation  chosen,  to  find  employment  in  it  and  to  make  progress  in 

the  occupation  selected. 

The  purpose  of  individual  and  group  guidance  then  is  to  discover 

individual  differences,  interests,  end  abilities.    This  is  done  that  each 

might  receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  instruction  and  find  the  occupation 

or  place  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.    In  order  to  realize  this  end  pupils 

must  be  given  an  opportunity  in  the  school  to  develop  in  keeping  with  their 

capacities.    Regarding  this  Syraonds  says  that: 

"In  the  school,  the  teacher  should  first  find  out  the 
ability  of  their  pupils  and  then  they  should  judge 
their  work  in  the  light  of  their  ability."  ^ 

Individual  Interests  and  Abilities 

Russell  tells  us  that: 

"Of  the  elements  which  have  become  important  in  modern 
education,  one  of  the  more  difficult  vith  which  to  deal 
and  interpret  is  that  of  ability."  « 

The  origin  of  the  guidance  movement,  in  Boston,  about  1308,  by  Frank  Parson 

was  no  doubt  a  recognition  of  individual  differences.    The  growth  of  the 

movement  mi9;ht  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  educators  recognized  its 


1  Synonds,  Percival  f/i.,  "Measurement  1 
Company,  New  York,  1218,  p.  3^9. 

2  Russell,  Charles,  "Standard  Tests", 


i "  TVi 


>rk,  193 
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importance.     To  fully  realize  the  si! 


ic  uor . 


keeping  with  modern  theories  and  practices  is  a 
school  •unit. 

■ 

I 

the  transitional  period  of  life  has  been  the  organization 
those  which  precede  or  follow.    This  unit  or  stage  is 

P 


includes  the  sev 


in  intelligent  under standing  of  the  individual  and  the  results  of 
ice.    On  this  point  we  are  informed  that: 

we  must  base  our  conclusions  upon  data  concerning  bis 


th 


1  +.1 


the  dynamic  order  in  which  we  live,  it  is  necessary  that 
most  recent  facts  of  the  case.    This  demands  that  records 


Guidance  in  curriculum  choices. 


ized  on  the 


i 

curr: culum.    In  such  a  situation,  puoils  will  find  themselves  bevildered 
and  slow  in  making  their  selections.    Through  data  gained  by  the  school 
through  its  personnel  records  and  research  department  it  should  be  in  a 
position  to  guide  pupils. into  the  curriculum  best  suited  to  them. 


3  "Interrediate  Education",  in  "Education",  (June  193?).,  p.  57! 

4  Noonan,  D.  J.,  "The  Place  of  Guidance  in  the  Elementary  Schools",  in 
"Education",  (December  1931).,  p.  '<06. 
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luidance  in  occupatior 


nal  choices 


The  fact  that  su 


ch  large  numbers  of 


pupils 


scnoo 


ipped  for  life  makes  it  very  urgent 


rice 


begin  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  pupils.    The  occupatione 


tion 


t 


should  be  given  early  enough  to  awaken  those  who  are  planning  to  drop  out 


to  the  facts 


their  employment 


possibilities. 


rhis  awaker 


;uld  come 


through  occupational  studies.    After  such  studies  pupils  should  be  guided 
in  the  selection  of  their  respective  vocational  interests.    In  this 
connection  the  school  should  provide  apprenticeship  opportunities  after 
school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.    Such  provisions  should  be  made  through 
finished  workers  or  tradesmen  in  the  community.    There  workers  or  tradesmen 
are  to  report  on  the  purils  progress  to  the  school. 

Connurity  opportunities  embodied  in  the  curri culum.     To  further  aid 
pupils  in  their  social  and  vocational  adjustments  occupational  opportunities 
of  the  community  should  be  a.  part  of  the  school's  curriculum.  Courses 
centered  around  these  would  form  the  basis  for  occupational  studies  and 
information.    To  properly  select  the  most  serviceable  fields  in  which  to 
_;ive  instruction,  a  survey  of  the  vocational  possibilities  of  the  community 
Is  necessary.    Y.'here  the  school  cannot  be  eouipped  or  organized  to  give 
'Tactical  traininp.  apprenticeship  opportunities  as  described  above  should  be 
provided.    Under  such  a  plan  pupils  who  must  leave  before  completing  the 
school's  offerings  will  be  able  to  do  some  form  of  skilled  and  useful  ".ork. 
Most  pupils  leave  school  to-day  unprepared  for  useful  service  to  themselves 
and  to  their  communities.    With  a  guidance  program,  as  that  already 
suggested,  it  is  believed  that  pupils  who  must  drop  out  of  school  will  leave 
better  equipped  for  the  activities  of  life. 


t 
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The  question  naturally  arises,  "To  whom  shall  we  look  for  the 
guidance  of  pupils  in  most  of  their  school  activities?"    For  much  of  this 
guidance  we  must  rely  upon  the  one  who  knows  the  child  at  work,  at  play, 
end  in  all  of  its  moods  and  manners*    The  only  person  capable  of  this 
broad  knowledge  is  the  home-room  teacher.    We  are  informed  by  Jesse  B. 
that:  5 

"With  this  defining  of  the  home-room  period  and  its 
educational  opportunities  the  guidance  functions  of 
the  home-room  teacher  may  be  summarized  briefly. 

Because  of  the  administrative  duties  of  the  home- 
room teacher  no  other  teacher  or  officer  has  so  intimate 
a  contact  or  knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil  in  the 
group.    Therefore,  the  foundations  of  the  guidance 
function  are  necessarily  located  in  the  homeroom 
organization.    Among  the  many  responsibilities  of  the 
homeroom  the  following  opportunities  may  prove  suggestive: - 

1.  Group  conferences  for  free  discussion  of  problems 
involving  school  citizenship,  social  relationships, 
ethical  standards,  educational  opportunities,  general 
occupational  fields,  etc. 

2.  Personal  conferences  regarding  habits  of  study, 
health,  and  adjustments  in  school  and  out. 

3.  Assisting  the  individual  in  the  choice  of  subjects, 
curriculum,  or  in  making  any  decision  which  the  school 


ivis 


Lizatic] 


orces  uocn 


time  tc  time. 


4.    Sending  the  pupils  for  special  guidance  to  the 
classroom  teacher,  department  head,  dean,  principal,  or 
to  the  guidance  expert  for  special  counseling  whenever 
such  assistance  is  needed." 

Guidance,  and  particular  vocational  guidance,  in  the  care  of  possible 

withdrawals  offers  the  surest  and  most  effective  means  of  changing  the 

social  status  cf  the  community  and  checking  the  spread  of  such  grave  social 

dangers  as  are  revealed  by  the  survey.    The  guidance  movement  is  fraught 

with  vital  interest  to  Negro  teachers  and  Negro  schools  in  general.    U  ion 

the  efficiency  of  their  guidance  will  depend  to  a  great  degree  the  success 


5    Davis,  Jesse  B.,  "The  Guidance  Functici 
(December  1931),  p.  198. 


the  Home-Room",  in  "Education", 


r 
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# 


or  failure  of. the  present  generation  of  school  children. 

fecial  fitness  and  preparation*    The  time  and  money  s^ent  in  training 

boys  and  girls  are  wasted  if  they  are  not  enabled  through  it  to  better  solve 

the  problems  of  life.    The  Negro  youth,  with  other  youths  of  the  land,  must 

be  trained  for  their  responsibilities  in  the  social,  political  and  economic 

life  of  the  community,  state  and  nation.    Therefore,  an  appeal  is  here  made 

to  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  Negro  youth  to  make  the 

subject  they  offer  and  the  type  of  education  presented,  vital,  substantial, 

and  gripping;  instead  of  unreal  and  wordy  as  most  of  them  are  now  receiving. 

The  statement  of  Secretary  Wallace  is  a  truer  description  of  the  Negro 

school  situation  than  of  the  type  of  institution  to  which  he  referred: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  us  are  beginning  to  wonder 
if  the  colleges  themselves  are  as  vital  as  they  should 
be,  in  furnishing  leadership  to  enable  the  youth  of  to-day 
to  grapple  in  an  adventurous  way  with  the  realities  of 
the  coming  day."  6 

This  statement  suggests  a  problem  of  present  day  importance  and  one  which 

forms  the  basis  for  most  theories  regarding  the  reorganization  of  schools. 

Training  in  a  school  organized  and  equipped  as  has  been  suggested, 

would  tend  to  hold  pupils  longer  and  would  prepare  for  better  service,  for 

those  who  find  it  necessary-  to  drop  out.    Such  training  should  lead  to 

social  fitness.    On  this  question  one  points  out  that: 

"In  modern  life  men  should  make  practical  and  effective 
use  of  the  knowledge  they  obtain  from  school  experience."  7 

"The  public  school  must  be  a  part  of  the  life  and  time  that 
it  represent....  Fducation  should  function  now....  the  school 
should  teach  the  way  of  making  adjustments  to  presentday  life. 
With  the  present  properly  interpreted  and  understood,  the 
future  will  not  be  difficult  to  handle."  8 

These  statements  summarize  well  the  aim  of  the  years  and  efforts  that  pupils 

spend  in  school.  


6  "The  Norfolk-Virginian -Pilot",   (January  1,  1934). 

7  Smith,  Ehrlich,  "The  Heart  of  the  Curriculum",  Doubleday  Page  and  Company] 
Garden  City,  N.  ¥ . ,  1925.  ,  p.  11. 

8  Jordan,  C.  L.  "Industrial  Arts — an  Important  Factor  in  General  Education 
in  "Education"  (June  1952).,  p.  575. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CURRICULUM  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  OF  WITHDRAWALS 

•  The  investigation, of  Chapter  V,  shows  that  pupils  left  school  with 

little  or  no  preparation  for  life.    It  is  believed  that  if  the  offerings 

there  presented  better  economic  possibilities  they  would  have  remained 

longer.    In  so  doing  they  would  have  benefited  more  and  would  have  been 

better  adjusted,  to  life. 

To  better  prepare  pupils  who  find  it  necessary  to  leave  school,  it  is 
felt  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  curriculum  the  program  of 
studies  should  be  expanded  to  include  vocational  training.    The  purpose 
^■ere  is  to  orovide  a  urogram  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  will 
go  on  to  high  school  and  to  college,  and  at  the  sa-me  time  to  make  provisions 
for  pupils  who  might  find  it  necessary  to  leave  after  completing  the  eighth 
grade.    It  is  hoped  that  students  taking  advantage  of  such  a  program  will 
be  better  prepared  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  higher  level  of  life  and  work. 

The  vocational  offerings,  of  the  suggested  curriculum,  have  been 

selected  from  the  daily  pursuits  of  the  people  in  this  community  nnd  is 

typical  of  the  class  of  occupations  in  which  Negroes  are  engaged  or  might 

find  employment.    John  Dewey  states  thus: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  charity  always  begins  at  heme. 
But  I  am  sure  that  understanding  and  framing  of  practical 
ends  and  ideals  begin  as  nearly  at  home  as  possible.  If 
this  principle  is  applied  to  education  in  relation  to 
social  problems,  it  will  prevent  us  from  going  too  far 
afield  at  the  beginning  and  will  fix  our  minds  on  asking 
what  we  can  do  in  terms  of  the  means  at  hand  for  doing 
what  we  want  to  do."  1 

1    Dewey,  John,  "Edu cation  and  Our  Present    Social  Problems;  in  "Educational 
Method"     (April  1933).,  p.  586. 
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The  courses  suggested  for  girls  are: 

Seamstress  (Altering  and  Dressmaking) 
Nursing  (Practical) 

Hairdressirg  (Beauty  parlor  practice) 

Cooking  (Catering  and  special  service) 

Home  Management  (House-wife  and  domestic  service) 

These  occupations  are  among  those  usually  open  to  women  snd  girls.  These 

courses  are  to  be  not  longer  than  one  year.    The  time  allotted  for  the  work 

of  the  school  is  two  years  as  it  is  composed  of  only  two    grades,  the 

seventh  and  eighth.    These  trades  are  to  begin  in  the  first  half  of  the 

eighth  grade  and  continue  through  the  second  half.    Pupils  completing  the 

work  of  this  institution  trill  go  to  high  school  or  out  into  life  to  become 

a  part  of  the  workers  of  the  community. 

The  same  academic  curriculum  is  made  available  for  boys  with  the  same 

considerations  for  their  future  high  school  and  college  possibilities.  For 

them  the  following  trades  are  suggested: 


Masonry 
Carpentry 
Painting 
Plastering 


Fie ctri city  (House  wiring) 

Radio-repair 

Auto-mechanics 


The  courses  below  are  suggested  with  a  view  of  placing  pupils  out,  for  the 

reouired  shop  periods  daily,  as  apprentices  with  master  mechanics  of  the 

community.    The  object  of  this  plan  is  made  clear  by  the  following  quotation 

"....it  should  be  understood  clearly  by  educators  and 
others,  that  the  educational  enterprises  in  the  schools 
based  upon  or  related  to  industrial  activities  outside, 
constitute  conscientious  efforts  to  educate  boys  and 
girls  about  industry,  or  prepare  them  for  intelligent 
entrance  and  capable  participation  in  it."  £ 

Regarding  this  phase  of  the  work,  the  academic  curriculum  will  be  taken  in 

the  school.    The  master  mechanics  will  have  charge  of  trade  instruction. 

Piipils  attendance,  grades  and  progress  will  be  reported  to  the  school  where 


2 In  "Education",  (June  193?).,  p.  569. 
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the  proper  records  will  be  >ept.  The  following  courses  are  planned  for 
boys: 

Barberirg  Shoemaking 
Printing  Plumbing 
Undertaking  Photography- 
Wall-paper  in g  Sign-painting 

Courses  for  girls  are: 

Hair  dressing  (Beauty  parlor  practice) 

Fo"»-  the  realization  of  the  preceding  aims  the  following  program  of  studies 

is  offered: 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 


:7B 

:7A 

Non- 

:  Grade  8  Voca- 
tional : 

Voca- 
:  tional 

English  .  ■  .,  ! 

:  5 

:  5  . 

:  English 

•z 

Health 

:  3 

:  5  : 

:  General  Mathematics* 

:     4  : 

General  Mathematics  : 

:  5 

:  5  : 

:  Shop  Mathematics  : 

,  3 

Social  Studies  : 

:  4 

:  4 

:  Health  : 

:     3  • 

Occupationai  Studies  : 

:  5 

:  Social  Studies  : 

:     4  : 

•  3 

Occupational  Literature  : 

:  5  • 

:  General  Science  : 

:     4  : 

3 

Tryout  Courses                •  : 

:  5 

:  Clubs  l(J 

1  : 

1 

Fine  and  practical  arts  : 

.  5 

:  Guidance  : 

.  1 

Clubs  ; 

:  l 

:  1 

:  Assembly  : 

1  : 

!  1 

Guidance  : 

:  1  . 

:  1  : 

:  Electives  : 

Assembly  ! 

!  1 

:  1  ) 

English  : 

:  •  5  : 

:      Industrial  Arts 

.     5  : 
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Pupils  on  reaching  the  eighth  grade  must  elect  one  of  the  two  courses:  1 
Vocational  or  Non-vocational.    Non-vocational  pupils  elect  industrial  arts 
and  English  (Literature)* 
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0 

1 
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EXPLANATION  OF  COURSES 
English: 

Reotdred  through  the  two  years  of  the  school. 

7th  Grade:  Penmanship,  Spelling,  general  conversational  English, 

Grammar  incidentally. 
3th  Grade:  Penmanship,  Literatvre,  Oral  and  written  composition, 
Business  English. 

Non-vocational:  Regular  course  plus  Negro  Literature, 
debating,  speech  correction. 

Mathematics: 

Pecuired  through  two  years. 
7th  Grade:  Arithmetic,  General  Mathematics. 

8th  Grade:  Practical  Shop  Mathematics,  General  treatment  of  Algebra 
and  undemonstrated  Geometry,  Business  Arithmetic. 

Social  Studies: 

7th  Grade:  General  Geography,  General  History  as  a  background  of 

American  History,  American  'History,  Negro  History. 
8th  Grade:  Community  Civics,  Commercial  Geography,  Current  events, 
.Citizenship,  Vocational  Civics.  • 

General  Science: 

Not  required  in  grade  seven. 

8th  Grade:  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  General  Biology. 

Foreign  Languages: 

7th  Grade:  not  offered. 

8th  Grade:  not  reouired  since  they  are  no  longer  considered  vital  fo 
high  school  or  college  entrance. 


Art: 


7th  Grade:  Freehand  drawing. 

8th  Grade:  Freehand  drawing. , Drawing  and  designing,  applied  art. 


Music: 

7th  Grade:  General. Instruction  in  fundamentals  of  music. 
8th  Grade:  General  Instruction,  Singing,  Glee  Club. 

Industrial  Arts: 

7th  Grade:  Tryout  courses;  second  half  of  grade.    Painting,  masonry, 

manual  training,  etc. 
8th  Grade:  Select  trade.     (Those  leaving  at  the  end  of  course  should 

select  vocational  course).    Mechanical  drawing  and  trades 

offered. 

Industrial  Arts  for  Girls: 

7th  Grade:  Tryout  courses;  Second  half  of  grade. 

8th  Grade:  Select  work  from  courses  offered.    Non-vocationals  5  hour 
per  week.    Vocationals  15  hours'  per  week. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  COURSES  (Continued). 


Occupational  Studies: 


A  study  of  the  different  occupations  in  life  career  classes;  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  occupations,  relationship  to  other 
occupations;  preparation,  compensation,  etc. 

Vocational  and  Industrial  pupils  will  study  their  selected 
occupations  in  all  of  their  relationships  to  others  and  to  industry, 


Extra-curricula  Activities: 

Assemblies,  lectures,  student  activities,  student  patrol,  clubs, 
student  government. 

Guidance: 

Individual  and  group  guidance,  records  and  research,  curriculum 
guidance,  occupational  guidance,  general  guidance. 

Health: 

7th  Grade:    Physical  exercises,  health  instruction,  games. 
8th  Grade:    Physical  training,  games,  playground  activities. 


PERIODS 


Number  of  periods  per 
Length  of  periods 
Pecess 


day 


7 

50  minutes. 
30  minutes. 
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SUMMARY 

In  order  to  lift  the  human  race  from  barbarism  and  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  state  of  civilization  through  social  ideals  and  traditions, 
man  has  attempted  to  mold  his  offspring  into  patterns  of  desirable  conduct 
through  a  process  called  education.    This  process  of  training  aims  to  make 
each  individual  an  active  and  intelligent  participant  in  the  perpetuation 
and  improvement  of  himself  and  society.    The  rapid  changes  in  our  dynamic 
social  order  make  old  methods  no  lonjer  practical  in  obtaining  these  ends. 
Jew  methods,  therefore,  in  keeping  with  the  characteristics  of  such  a 
changing  order,  must  be  devised  if  cur  objectives  are  to  be  realized. 

With  certuries  of  planning  and  earnest  endeavors  the  American  people 
are  still  without  profitable  results  from  their  efforts  and  expenditures  in 
education.    This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  are 


unfitted  for  useful  citizenship.  Such 


'ituation  is  an  indictment  against 


the  educational  offering  of  our  schools  and  the  society  in  which  these 
citizens  have  grown  to  maturity.    In  the  midst  of.  such  a  pathetic  condition 
stands  the  Negro.    Without  vocational  direction,  unprepared  in  most  instances 
and  suffering  from  prejudice  on  account  of  his  race  and  color  he  is  very 
often  able  to  earn  not  more  than  his  daily  bread. 

Much  of  the  present  attitude  regarding  the  Negro  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  ancestors  were  slaves.    The  agitation  of  anti-slave  leaders 
•terminated  in  his  freedom  through  the  "Emancipation  Proclamation".  Since 
that  time  he  has  endeavored  to  lift  himself  to  a  worthwhile  place  in  the 
life  of  the  American  nation.    His  present  position,  however,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  free  Negroes  before  the  "Civil  War".    To-day,  his  struggle  is 
not  for  social  equality,  but  for  economic  and  political  justice. 
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In  an  attempt  to  improve  himself  through  education,  the  Negro  finds 
his  education  without  definite  objectives  and  unsuited  to  his  vocational 
opportunities.    Through  a  process  of  aimless  education  and  inferior  schools 
he  is  unprepared  and  unable  to  take  a  position  as  an  economic  asset  to 
himself,  "to  his  community,  and  to  his  country.    While  training  must  be 
given  in  the  professions  and  on  the  higher  levels,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  majority  of  Negroes  will  always  work  with  their  hands  in 
the  fields  of  industry  and  labor.    Their  education,  therefore,  should 
prepare  them  for  these  opportunities.    Through  such  a  type  of  training,  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and  work. 

Not  only  is  the  education  of  the  Negro  aimless,  but  his  and  that  of 
the  whites  do  not  spread  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  people  of  color  as 
American  citizens  or  as  members  of  the  human  family.    In  his  own  schools 
there  are  no  subjects  which  instill  race  pride,  race  consciousness  and 
self-esteem.    In  the  white  schools  he  is  belittled  by  omission  or  by 
misrepresentation.    In  the  streets,  at  play,  in  the  home  and  in  every  phase 
of  American  life  the  examples  set  for  white  girls  and  boys  by  the  grown-ups, 
do  not  circulate  favorable  sentiment  on  behalf  of  the  Negro.    Such  a 
situation  places  upon  him,  along  with  the  problem  of  training  himself,  the 
great  problem  of  educating  the  whites  concerning  the  Negro's  material  and 
and  spiritual  contribution  to  the  American  life. 

As  has  been  suggested,  Negro  schools  are  less  equipped,  less  attractive 
and  less  considered  than  those  of  the  whites.    The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is 
to  investigate  one-hundred  pupils  who  dropped  out  of  a  Negro  school  in 
eastern  Virginia,  to  set  forth  the  status  of  the  Negro  in  the  world  of  ?;ork, 
and  to  suggest  a  curriculum  in  keeping  with  the  occupational  opportunities 
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of  these  withdrawals.    The  school  whose  withdrawals  were  the  center  of  this 
investigation  is  a  segregated-  school  and  is  subject  to  all  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  plan.    The  school  is  located  in  the  city  of  Norfolk, 
VirTiniaj  a  city  of  over  130,000  in  oorulation,  about  40,00  of  whom  are 
Negroes.    The  institution  is  composed  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
over  1,100  pupils  and  is  known  as  an  Intermediate  school.    Through  the 
helpful  and  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  city  officials  it  is  doing  a 
splendid  job.    Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  there  is  much  that  it  can  do 
to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  Negro  boys  and  girls  of  the  community. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  poor  economic  status  of  those  who  once  attended 
as  shown  by  a  survey. 

The  facts  gathered  in  the  investigation  revealed  that  the  majority  of 
these  withdrawals  left  school  because  of  financial  difficulties  of  their  own 
or  of  their  parents  (Table  II).    The  fifty-two  males  and  forty-eight  females 
had  educational  expectations  extending  through  high  school  and  college.  A 
number  of  them  expected  to  go  beyond  college  (Table  IV) .    In  the  face  of 
their  hopes  only  three  reached  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  (Table  XI). 
One-third  of  them  left  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  linit  of  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law.    Over  sixty  per  cent  are  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  and  are  very  much  in  need  of  parental  guidance  (Table  VII ) . 
Their  present  employment  and  economic  status  (Tables  V-VII)  show  that  they 
would  have  profited  more  by  remaining  in  school  since  eighty-three  per  cent 
of  them  are  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  unprepared  and  dependent  v.'holly  or  in 
pert  upon  the  efforts  of  others  for  their  existence  (Table  II) . 

The  extent  to  which  the  frmilies  of  these  pupils  are  dependent  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in    ninety  families  out  of  the  one-hundred 
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represented  both  parents  worked  or  sought  employment.    This  seemed 
necessary  in  order  that  they  might  secure  for  themselves  and  their  children 
the  necessities  of  life.    Such  a  situation  left  their  children  without 
home  care  and  guidance  which  are  so  vital  in  the  rearing  of  the  young.  Such 
a  condition  places  an  added  responsibility  upon  the  school  as  a  guardian  in 
the  care  end  training  of  children. 

The  normal  family  was  found  to  consist  of  five  and  five— tenths  persons, 
sixty  per  cent  of  whom  lived  in  homes  with  conveniences  which  added  to 
^.ealth  and  fire  hazards  (Table  X) .    The  majority  of  homes  contained  from 
three  to  six  rooms  (Table  IX) .    Seventy-eight  of  these  families  paid  rent 
[Table  X) .    It  seems  that  they  have  been  too  hard  pressed  financially  to 
purchase  homes  or  the  idea  and  pride  of  ownership  have  not  been  awakened 
within  them.    For  these  homes  they  paid  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  week. 
Dnly  nine  paid  rent  ranging  from  four  to  five  dollars. per  week.    This  low 
economic  position  might  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  preparation  or  to  the 
discriminating  factor  which  limits  the  Negro  in  the  fields  of  employment. 

The  educational  standing  of  these  withdrawals  is  above  that  of  their 
parents  and  there  exists  a  close  correlation  between  the  type  of  homes,  home 
conveniences,  rent  paid,  home  ownership  and  the  amount  of  education  of 
parents.    This  fact  is  useful  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  general  social 
standing  of  Negroes.    It  indicates  that  Negroes  might  place  dependence  upon 
the  right  kind  and  amount  of  education  to  lift  themselves  to  a  higher  level 
of  life  and  work. 

The  occupational  choices  of  these  pupils  centered  around  a  few  popular 
vocations  in  which  Negroes  are  engaged  (Table  XII) .    This  might  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  informed  of  their  possibilities 
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while  in  school  or  at  home.    Most  of  them  have  had  several  jobs  since  they 
left  and  the  best  paying  ones  (Chapter  V)  range  from  S3. 50  to  $5.00  per 
week  with  only  ten  cases  ranging  from  PlO. 00  to  *15.00  and  three  cases  at 
$15.00  per  week. 

These  facts  show  that  parents  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  their 
children  educational  advantages.    As  a  social  agency  the  school  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  preparation  of  future  citizens  for  useful  social 
service.    The  school  needs  to  plan  and  organize  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  conditions  presented  by  this  survey.    In  order  that  the  school  might 
serve  better  the  community  and  its  future  citizens,  T  suggest  a  curriculum 
that  might  hold  pupils  longer  with  greater  profit  to  themselves  and  their 
locality  (Chapter  VII) .    The  program  suggested  is  designed  to  provide 
occupational  and  educational  op  ortunities  for  pupils.    It  provides  for  the 
opportunities  of  the  community  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  school.    It  further  provides  for  apprenticeship  in  the  trades  under 
mastermechanics  in  the  community.    For  the  trades  taven  thus,  the  school  wil! 
give  full  credit.    The  trade  courses  outside  will  be  indirectly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  and  the  master  mechanics  will  give  instruction, 
check  the  attendance,  work,  and  progress  of  apprentices  and  report  these  to 
the  school  where  the  proper  record  will  be  made  of  them. 

Such  a  curriculum  is  offered  that  the  school  might  serve  better  its 
purpose  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  better  social  and  economic 
adjustments,  thus  raising  them  and  the  community  to  a  higher  standard  of 
life  and  work. 

!   ■ 
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